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With the ‘“‘Specrator” of Saturday, January 30th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

MISFORTUNE has befallen Egypt and England. 

Tewfik Pasha, the Khedive of Egypt, died suddenly 
in Cairo on Thursday from influenza, followed by acute 
pneumonia. He was the great-grandson of Mehemet Ali, and 
son of the deposed Khedive Ismail by an Egyptian peasant- 
woman, and succeeded him in 1879, nearly thirteen years ago. 
During all that period, he has remained the faithful agent, 
first of the Dual Control, and afterwards of the British 
Administration, and his death, at the early age of thirty-nine, 
leaves a void which it will be most difficult to fill up. His 
successor, according to Mahommedan law, should be Halim 
Pasha, his father’s uncle, as eldest male of the House; but 
{smail Pasha in 1866 induced the Sultan, by a great increase 
of tribute, to set aside this rule, and make the succession to the 
Khedivial throne hereditary in the European sense. The new 
Khedive will therefore be Tewfik Pasha’s eldest son, Abbas, a 
lad who has been well educated, chiefly in European tongues, 
and who has travelled much, but who is only seventeen. He is, 
however, legally of age, and there is little danger of resistance to 
his accession, the Army being controlled by English officers, 
and the Sultan unable to forego the extra tribute. The French 
Government will probably try to advocate the claims of 
Halim; but the only formidable candidate would be Ismail, 
who is a prisoner in Constantinople, and whom even the 
French would reject as too dangerous to bondholders. For 
the present, we conceive Abbas will be Khedive, and Sir Evelyn 
Baring the directing person. 

The change, nevertheless, is a disturbing one. Tewfik 
Khedive was a perfect occupant for a subordinate throne. 
Though heir of a fierce Albanian House which had produced 
original men like Mehemet Ali, Ibrahim Pasha, and Ismail, he 
was essentially the child of kis mother,—that is, in character 
an Egyptian fellah. He could learn most things, especially 
the details of business, and had a large share of passive 
courage, as he showed during the bombardment of Alexandria, 
and in the great outbreak of cholera in 1883; but he lacked 
the daring to shoot Arabi at the commencement of the 
mutiny, and he submitted himself patiently to the strong, 
even when the order was to sign away all his father’s con- 
quests in the Soudan. That is the temperament for a King 








under tutelage; and if his son, whose character is unknown, 
does not share it—if, for example, he is an instance of rever- 
sion to the old Albanian temperament—he may give much 
trouble. France and the Sultan would be delighted to 
back him in asserting his independence, and though he 
could not emancipate himself by force, he might force on a 
crisis in which Europe must tear aside some of the convenient 
veils which now shroud the position in Egypt. On one side, 
however, the change may operate in a different direction. Even 
if Mr. Gladstone were elevated to power by voters who scarcely 
know where Egypt is, opinion would force him not to abandon 
the Nile Valley until the new Khedive had become an ex- 
perienced man. That means some eight years more of tutorial 
government. 


The Duke of Devonshire took leave of his former con- 
stituents in Rossendale in an address of great dignity, which 
appeared in the papers of Saturday last. “By the lamented 
death of my father,” he said, “ which removes me to the House 
of Lords, I am deprived of the honour of representing the 
Rossendale Division in the present Parliament, and of the 
opportunity I had hoped of asking the constituency to renew 
its confidence in me at the next General Election.” Reciting 
his long connection with Lancashire, which, with some inter- 
ruption, had lasted for thirty-four years, the Duke refers to 
the hearty support which the division gave him after his rup- 
ture with Mr. Gladstone on the Home-rule Question, and 
states that, in spite of the pain caused him by the rup- 
ture of political, and to some extent even of private 
friendships, he had never seen any reason to regret the grave 
political step which he took in 1886. ‘The country,” he says, 
“has been saved from a violent and unnecessary constitutional 
change on which it had never been consulted, and I am confident 
that the longer and more closely the policy which we have 
resisted is examined, the less approval it will receive. The anti- 
cipations of danger and difficulty which exercised for a time so 
large an influence on the minds of the timid and irresolute 
have not been realised, and the government of every part of 
the United Kingdom by a single Parliament has been found 
practicable and effective.” He passes a hearty encomium also 
on his Conservative allies :—“ The statesmen in whose bands 
the disruption of the Liberal Party has necessarily placed 
power, have proved themselves able and vigorous adminis- 
trators of your affairs. And although, as a member of the 
Liberal Party, I regret that the action of some of its leaders 
should have destroyed for the present, and in all probability 
for many years to come, the usefulness of our party as an 
instrument of domestic reform, yet such has been the result 
of the reconstruction of parties which has taken place, that 
it would be difficult to point to a series of more practical 
and beneficial reforms than have been passed into law during 
the last five years, under the guidance of the Unionist 
Government.” And then, with the hope that Rossendale will 
in the future continue to support the principles “ which I have 
advocated to the best of my ability while I have had the 
honour of representing it in Parliament,” the Duke takes a 
grateful and stately farewell. 


Whether Rossendale will fulfil the Duke of Devonshire’s 
hopes, is just the most interesting of the immediate questions 
of the day. Sir Thomas Brooks is the Unionist candidate, while 
Mr. Maden represents the Gladstonians. Both are pashing 
their appeal with energy, and the Gladstonians make boast 
of their candidate, and are confident of hissuccess. Mr. T. W. 
Russell is engaged in the contest on the Unionist side, and 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone has been delivering a long speech 
on the side of the Home-rulers, in which he congratulated his 
party on Mr. Balfour’s promise of an Irish Local Government 
Bill, and predicted that it must play effectually into the hands 
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of the Home-rule Party. That may be so; but it is an argu- 
ment, not for returning the Home-ruler, but for returning his 
opponent, and if necessary for deferring this premature con- 
cession of Home-rule to a country still more or less in the 
hands of unscrupulous agitators. We observe with satis- 
faction that at the Bacup meeting, which is said to be the 
Gladstonian stronghold in Rossendale, not a few of Sir 
Thomas Brooks’s supporters attended Mr. Maden’s meeting, 
and made their voices heard in protest. It is hardly likely 
that Sir Thomas Brooks will retain the full majority of Lord 
Hartington; but we do not at all believe that the seat will be 
surrendered to a party who will not even explain the most 
important principles of their new constitutional proposal. 


We have said enough of the progress of the Russian famine 
elsewhere, but must add here that the Czar even yet does not 
fully believe in it. It is stated, in a letter from St. Peters- 
burg, that the Colonel of a regiment of the Guards recently, at 
a ceremonial dinner, asked his Majesty’s permission to raise 
a subscription in his regiment for the starving people. The 
Czar, with much irritation, replied: “There are no starving 
people in my Empire. There are only some who are suffering 
from a bad harvest, and the measures taken by the Govern- 
ment will preserve them from famine.” This exactly corre- 
sponds with the reluctance to receive foreign subscriptions ; 
with the statement that the Ministry of the Interior returned 
all official reports on the famine for modification in an 
optimist sense, avowing frankly that the reports as they 
stood could not be laid before the Czar; and with the 
order said to have been given to the Press not to em- 
ploy the word “famine.” The Czar, of course, must know 
how large the grants to the stricken provinces are, and how 
the revenue is falling off; but it is presumed that he believes 
the measures of relief to be successful. If he moved about, he 
could not be deceived ; but, except from Copenhagen, nothing 
enters Gatschina which the Ministers have not, so to speak, 
revised. That system, which exists more or less under every 
true despotism, is an immense deduction from its utility. The 
Czar, for example, could make corruption in the relief of 
famine too dangerous; but he probably never hears of its 
existence. 


The German Emperor is anxious to press a Bill against 
drunkenness, to be operative throughout all Germany. Under 
its provisions the sale of spirits to persons under sixteen 
is prohibited; no drink may be sold to an intoxicated 
person, or an habitual drunkard ; publicans are to sell food ; 
and all habitual drunkards are to be prosecuted by the curators 
of lunatics, and shut up until fit to be at large. Their pro- 
perty meanwhile is to be sequestrated. No opposition will be 
offered to the first two clauses, and only publicans oppose 
the third; but the fourth will be stoutly resisted by all Liberals 
in the Reichsrath. Its provisions are not only an interference 
with human liberty, not justifiable unless the drunkard is 
dangerous, but they will lead to incessant blackmailing, 
particularly by malignant relatives. The Emperor is very eager 
about this Bill; but it is said that it was strongly opposed 
even in the Federal Council, and was only let through in the 
hope that the Reichsrath would reject it. To be even 
reasonable, it would seem to need a definition of habitual 
drunkenness, fora jury of teetotalers would lock up half the 
population of Bavaria on the evidence of the beer statistics 


alone. 


It seems clear that the Franco-Bulgarian incident has 
ended in a defeat for M. Ribot. The Russians have refused 
to support him, having themselves demanded the expulsion 
of newspaper correspondents from Turkey, and the Sultan 
declines to strengthen the Capitulations by pressing their 
binding authority. The French Government can therefore 
do nothing, and is reduced to asking M. Stambouloff for 
“ some satisfaction, however slight,” which M. Stambouloff can- 
not give, his point being the inherent right of Bulgaria to expel 
aliens who disturb her. The incident is unimportant, except 
as indicating, like the opposition to reforms in Egypt, that 
M. Ribot is not a very large-minded man. It is in the Foreign 
Office that the Republic finds the greatest difficulty in securing 
men who are at once Republicans, good diplomatists, and men 
with a fitting sense of proportion. The “plain men” area 
little too like lawyers for international] difficulties, and when 
opposed on trifles, grow acrid. 





It appears that M. Grévy and Leo XIII. had in 1883 2 
very sharp, though perfectly decorous, correspondence. The 
difficulty which has risen again now, was asserious then. The 
Pope complained of the persecution of the Church, the military 
Bills directed against the clergy, the measures taken against 
the religious Orders, and the exclusion of ecclesiastics from 
their former position in reference to education, and ended with 
a veiled threat that if this policy continued, the “ paternal 
moderation ” of the Papacy, so useful to France, must be 
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abandoned. M. Grévy, in reply, hinted that his Holiness’s 
letter ought to have been addressed to the French Ministers, 
“whom I can only advise,” and affirmed that the anti-religious 
passions, which he acknowledged to exist, had their origin in 
the hostility of a portion of the clergy towards the Republic. 
His Holiness has only to secure peace by “ deigning to main- 
tain these persons in that political neutrality which is the 
great and wise conception of the Pontificate.” The letter is, 
in fact, an elaborate sneer, made more bitter by M. Grévy’s 
professions of exaggerated respect for the person of his 
correspondent. 





The French journals announce that M. Guy de Maupassant, 
the great French novelist, has been removed to a lunatic 
asylum, overwork and morphine having between them shattered 
a brain hereditarily predisposed to excitement. M. de Mau- 
passant will, therefore, in future be quoted among the evi- 
dences that genius is nothing but an efflorescence of tendencies 
to disease. It is very doubtful, however, whether either 
genius or disease would have destroyed him, if neuralgia had 
not induced him to take to morphine, a practice, which it is 
said is secretly extending in every direction, especially among 
cultivated women. The pace of life, especially in Paris, wears 
out their nerves; they cannot drink wine without general 
notice; they find the bromides too slow and too feeble, and 
they revive themselves with injections of morphine. It is said 
that the Government of France makes sincere efforts to stop 
the sale of this drug; but it is practically impossible, as 
any good chemist can make it, the profit is enormous, 
and the buyers are never likely to inform. Their doctors 
might, but they consider themselves bound to secrecy. 
Our readers will remember the similar statements recently 
made as to the enormous consumption of ether, especially in 
Ireland, since politics grew so exciting to the nerves. 


There is a kind of conspiracy among those who write 
international bulletins, to represent the “ Question of Morocco ” 
as coming to the front. According to some English observers, 
the French are trying to pick a quarrel with the Sultan about 
the raids of some semi-independent tribes on the frontier 
of Algeria; while, according to French journalists, Great 
Britain is about to seize Tangier. Even the Spaniards 
have grown alarmed, have sent a man-of-war to watch 
events at Tangier, and are talking nonsense about “ forti- 
fying the Canaries.” We doubt if there is anything in 
the whole story beyond this, that Tangier has recently been 
threatened by some tribesmen, and the foreign residents, in 
alarm, have asked their Governments for protection. The new 
British Minister in Morocco, Sir Euan Smith, is a perfectly 
cool-headed man, and he has not yet had time even to see the 
Sultan, much less to formulate new and serious demands. 
English Admirals do not act without orders except when 
English lives are actually endangered, and of this there is no 
sign in Tangier. 


The Lord Chief Justice admits that the procedure of 
our Courts under the Judicature Acts requires revision. 
He therefore proposes, in a letter to the Lord Chancellor, 
that when in January the Council of Judges meets, a com- 
mittee should be appointed charged to consider “the present 
block in the Chancery Division of the High Court; the 
multiplication of the number of appeals; the expenses of 
appeals to the House of Lords; the general costliness of 
litigation in our Courts; the disappearance, or at least the great 
diminution, of commercial business, and the causes of that 
diminution ; the desirability of some legal means of reviewing 
sentences in criminal cases.” The Lord Chancellor heartily 
agrees, and we may hope that good will come of the com- 
mittee. It is not likely, however, to be severe on Judges, 
whose demand for holidays and short sittings, and toleration 
of scenic trials, is at least one cause of the present legal 
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It is said that Dr. Richard Pfeiffer, of Berlin, has discovered 
the influenza bacillus, and that he bas found it to be the bacillus 
by inoculating monkeys and rabbits with it, the result being 
that in every case influenza was produced. But may not 
the bacillus be the effect and not the cause of the in- 
fluenza? And would not the inoculation of anything that 
came from the body of an influenza patient (whether it 
contained the bacillug or not) have produced the influenza 
in the creatures inoculated? Dr. Pfeiffer says that when 
the patient is taken ill, the bacillus is found in quantities 
in what comes from his lungs, but that, as he -recovers, 
the number of these bacilli diminish rapidly. But that: 
of course, would happen just the same whether the bacillus 
were the cause or whether it were the effect of the 
disease. As yet these bacilli have been turned to no curative 
use. The Koch remedy for consumption is an admitted 
failure, and the Pasteur remedy for hydrophobia, if not 
another failure, is in a most disputable position. But the 
new epidemic of influenza is getting very serious, and on the 
Continent of Europe, in the United States, and in Devonshire, 
is producing very fatal results. Have other medical men tried 
the treatment by large doses of carbonate of potash, which 
some medical man who wrote to the Lancet two or three weeks 
ago, declared that he had found so wonderfully successful 
even in extreme cases ? 


The Positivist address on New Year’s Day, which was de- 
livered by Professor Beesly, was not devoted to the subject of 
what the Positivists call their religion, but to the propaganda to 
which they devote themselves in favour of small States and 
weak States and a great variety of States. Professor Beesly 
took for his chief subject the great wrong of the annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine by Germany; and for his secondary 
subject, the English duty of giving up our Colonial empire, 
and keeping ourselves tc ourselves. We wish he had devoted 
himself to the more difficalt task of explaining why Germany, 
which twenty-one years ago was scattered about in a number 
of petty States as small as even he could wish, was not con- 
tent with that fragmentary life, but felt the full force of the 
instinct for greater unity and greater concentration. If that 
is only the result of a kind of original sin, still it is the duty 
of the Positivists to find out a cure for such original sin, and 
to combat that unifying and centralising instinct in mankind. 

Mr. Healy, speaking at Leith this week, has declared that 
the measure of the denunciations with which he assailed 
Mr. Gladstone while Mr. Gladstone resisted Home-rule, is 
also the measure of the enthusiasm with which he has 
regarded him since he became the advocate of Home-rule ; 
and, indeed, his speech has the sort of ring about it which the 
Redmondites are sure to regard as appropriate to the language 
of an office-seeker. Moreover, Mr. Healy vehemently con- 
demned the pressure for the further disclosure of Mr. Gladstone’s 
plan for keeping Irishmen in the House of Commons while 
giving them also a separate Legislature of their own. He would 
not, he said, resist such a demand if made by real friends 
of Home-rule, but it was merely pettifogging when made 
by its enemies. He did not condescend to say why. What 
the enemies of Home-rule declare is, that no plan can be 
imagined short of federalisation, and the virtual abolition of 
any genuine and practical supremacy of the Central Parlia- 
ment over Ireland, which could meet the case; and that this 
would involve a constitutional collapse far more serious to the 
United Kingdom than any of the evils for which Home-rule 
is the reputed cure. If Mr. Gladstone has some solution 
which disproves that contention, he is bound to place it before 
British constituencies in ample time for its full discussion 
before the General Election. Why are genuine opponents of 
Home-rule to be treated less frankly than genuine friends ? 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in addressing his constituents at 
Bristol on Wednesday, showed a good deal more desire to 
outbid the Gladstonians in his offers to the working classes, 
than he did of desire to demonstrate to them the constitutional 
dangers and mischiefs of Irish Home-rule. He went so far in his 
wish to prevent the Poor-Law from operating oppressively, 
as to convey an impression that outdoor relief should be 
given far more liberally than it now is, which practically 
means that the inestimable reform first effected by the new 
Poor-Law of 1834 should be cancelled. He also said much 
on the need of reforming the cottages of the poor, and on the 


pension scheme for old age,—proposals in which it will be only 
too easy for the opposite parties to compete with each other till 
they quite demoralise the new voters. We cannot say that we 
at all like this Dutch-auction, in which each party tries to 
outvie the other in lowering its demands on the high principle 
and independent patriotism of the labouring class. 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph reported 
on Wednesday a curious evidence of scientific and profes- 
sional interest strong enough to overrule even in the moment 
of death, the human feelings of a physician. Dr. Richet, 
who died from inflammation of the lungs, lectured clinically, 
as it were, on his own case up to the very last moment. He 
was attended by his son and by another physician, but the 
feelings of the father were not so keen, apparently, as the pride 
of skilful diagnosis. He commented upon the development 
of his own symptoms with more than stoical equanimity, and 
remarked that so soon as certain new symptoms should 
show themselves, the moment of his death would be so close 
at hand as to occur within a few seconds. When these 
symptoms appeared, he uttered his last speech in this world, 
“ You see, lam dying,” and died. That is, no doubt, an in- 
stance of an overwhelming scientific preoccupation mastering 
all the ordinary human feelings ; but we do not think it is an 
example to be held up for imitation or emulation. After all, 
it is not a very proud boast to make, that a man is more in- 
terested in the scientific diagnosis of death, than in the moral 
significance of death,—that he is more deeply interested 
in himself as a patient, than in himself as a father and a man. 


We deeply regret to record the death, at the age of sixty- 
three, of Mr. John Cashel Hoey, Secretary to the Agency for 
the Colony of Victoria, and in former years not an unfrequent 
contributor to this journal, who died at his house at Kensing- 
ton on Wednesday last, after a long and painful illness. As 
a young man, he was a member of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s 
Young Ireland Party, and at that time had so much political 
influence in the neighbourhood of Newry in returning Members 
to Parliament, that his Irish friends gave him the sobriquet 
of the “ King-maker,” though he never entered the House 
of Commons himself. Since Mr. Gladstone proposed 
Home-rule for Ireland, he had been a steady supporter 
of the Home-rule Party, and belonged to that larger 
section of it which followed Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien. 
He used to say that the Constitution of a self-governing 
Colony was the only one really appropriate to the needs 
of Ireland, and he fully believed in Ireland’s ability to attain 
it. “My countrymen,” he once said frankly, “have a great 
genius for worry.” His interest in all the various branches 
of the Celtic literature was considerable,—indeed, he had the 
enthusiasm of a poet for the old Irish legends, in which he 
felt something like a hereditary interest, as he used to say 
that he could trace back his family to a chief of whom St. 
Patrick was thebondsman. He would have made a really great 
diplomatist; indeed, in managing the political affairs of the 
Colony of Victoria in this country under the Agent-General, he 
often displayed powers of negotiation of no ordinary kind. 
For his nature was sweet and yet tenacious, and there was a 
sort of hare-brained humour in the sparkle of his eye when 
he was roused, which reminded one of Lockhart’s description 
of the eye of Sir Walter Scott. His wife, an Irish authoress 
of much original humour of her own, and till recently a con- 
stant contributor to this journal, survives him. 


The correspondence about the infallibility of the Bible 
which the Times has inserted, has seemed to us unusually un- 
profitable. Hardly any of the correspondents go to the root 
of the matter. The thirty-eight clergymen say that the Church 
has taught from the first that the Bible is inspired. No doubt 
it has; but not that everything in the Bible is inspired. And 
how could the Church have taught with effect what the Bible 
itself on examination is found toinvalidate? Who can read the 
preface tu St. Luke's Gospel, and not see that St. Luke claims 
inspiration of the highest kind for the Gospel of which he 
explains the origin, but not at all for the acourate narrative 
of facts, of which he apeaks like any other editor, as having 
taken great paina to get as accurate an account as he could. 


Bank Rate, gi per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


Ov? of the plainest, as well as one of the most stately 
figures in the House of Commons disappeared finally 
from that House with the farewell address which the Duke 
of Devonshire published to his Rossendale constituents on 
Saturday last. Both plainness and stateliness are well 
marked in the passage in which the Duke thanks his 
former constituents for their approval of the course 
“which I thought it my duty to take in protesting with 
all my power, and in the most practical and effective 
manner in which I could, against an abandonment, as 
it appeared to me, of pledges and of duty on the part 
of a majority of those with whom it had been my privilege 
to act. The rupture of political, and to some extent of 
private friendships, which has been the consequence of so 
grave a difference of opinion, has been painful; but, from 
a public point of view, I find nothing to regret in the 
step which I then took.” No language could be simpler, 
and no language could be more steadfast. There is no 
sign of the reed shaken by the democratic wind in that 
sentence. Lord Hartington was always amongst those who 
formed his own judgment on political subjects, and who 
therefore also formed the judgment of a great number 
of his constituents. He was never one of those who 
fancy that by deferring to an opinion, or rather, to the 
first faint whisperings of an opinion which does not yet 
exist, he was doing his best to give effect to the will of the 
people. The simple truth is, that the people have not got 
a will at all on most political subjects till they have heard, 
and heard often, and heard anxiously, what can be said on 
both sides of a question by men whom they really respect, 
and to allof whom, were it possible, they would be glad to 
defer. Public opinion ought to be full-fledged before there 
can be any proper talk of deferring to it. And public 
opinion cannot be full-fledged without the conflict of really 
manly and independent individual opinions which have not 
tried to discover prematurely in which direction the wind is 
blowing, but rather, in which direction the wind ought to 
blow the statesmanship of the day, if good to the State is 
to come out of its breath. Yet Lord Hartington never 
showed any of that scrupulousness and fastidiousness 
which has marked some of our statesmen when they did 
not altogether agree with the majority of their colleagues. 
He had to go through great trials of his loyalty to Mr. 
Gladstone and the Liberal Party. He passed through 
crises in which many of the old Whigs, and some even of 
the old Radicals, like Mr. Bright, found it necessary to 
separate themselves from Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 
Yet he stood firm in his support. He felt the great difficulty 
of keeping together a strong body of collective responsi- 

bility for any political course ; and even when he was not 
very clear of his own individual adherence to the course 
resolved upon, he saw that it would be far better to sup- 

port his colleagues than to break up, for any faint balance 
of differing opinion, the influence of the great party for 
which and with which he had been accustomed to act. He 
had been Secretary for Ireland in quieter times, but he never 
indicated his own doubt, if he felt any doubt, of his col- 
leagues’ policy in going so far to meet the Irish demand 
for revolutionised Land Laws. He had been Secretary for 

War in quieter times, but he never hesitated to support the 
Liberal chief when he recommended the very strong step 
of abolishing by the use of the prerogative the Purchase 
system. Through all the odium which accompanied the 
concession of the ‘ Alabama’ claims, through all the odium 
which accompanied the retrocession of the Transvaal, 
Lord Hartington stood like a rock beside Mr. Gladstone ; 
nor did any one even cast a doubt upon his loyalty. 
Hardest of all, when his brother was struck down by 
assassins in Ireland, Lord Hartington continued to 
support firmly Mr. Gladstone’s policy of uniting con- 
ciliation and justice with firm repression of anything like 
crime. There never was a question of Lord Hartington’s 
hearty support to Mr. Gladstone, till the policy of dis- 
solving, or at least so modifying as in Lord Hartington’s 
opinion to involve dissolving, the Union, was sud- 
denly sprung upon the country in the winter of 1885. 
Even then he was most reluctant to leave his old chief, 
and tried, like Mr. Chamberlain, to find some third course 
which might have enabled him to rejoin his leader. 
In his address te his Rossendale constituents in 1886 


| he went further, we think, than his judgment would now 
approve in the attempt to find some middle course on 
which the party might possibly have been reunited, 
But if this could be called wavering, it was only that 
kind of wavering which shows how steadfast the states- 
man had been in his loyalty to party discipline and his 
party leader. Even when he separated himself from Mr. 
Gladstone, he never joined in the sneers which implied that 
Mr. Gladstone had played for the Irish vote rather than 
for the course which he deemed absolutely wise and just. 
Subsequently, Lord Hartington stood as fast to the 
cause of the Union as he had stood fast to the Libera} 
cause before the question of the Union was raised. But 
he cast no aspersions on the motives of his former col- 
leagues. Proudly as he vindicated the wisdom and recti- 
tude of the policy which he adopted, he never indulged in 
a single recrimination at the conduct of those who had, as 
he thought, rather deserted him, than been deserted by him. 

Now, this is just the sort of political character of which 
we get fewer and fewer specimens as democracy makes its 
power felt amongst us, and yet it is in reality just the sort 
of political character of which a democracy needs a very 
great many specimens, if it is to be a strong, consistent, 
and: wise, and not a weak and fluctuating and foolish 
democracy. If popular opinion is to govern, popular 
opinion should be clear, steadfast, and discriminating, and 
no opinion can be clear, steadfast, and discriminating 
which is not formed by the collision of clear, steadfast, and 
discriminating individual atoms of opinion. The tendency 
in all democratic countries is to try to forestall popular 
opinion, not by forming it, but by anticipating its forma- 
tion, and this, unfortunately, is an attempt which is almost 
bound to end in forming something which is not real 
opinion at all, but a pulpy mass of sensitiveness to 
anything like dictation. Without strong men saying 
out their minds with some plainness and blankness, 
there is no possibility that the people should form any 
judgment as to which of two political courses is really the 
better. Their only means of judging is to hear the matter 
discussed between really able men. But if really able men 
shrink from forming their opinion till they can form some 
notion of what public opinion is going to be, public opinion 
worthy of the name will never be at all. It is as neces- 
sary to the nervous strength of public opinion that it should 
at the outset be opposed by strong men, as that it should 
enlist strong men in its support,—perhaps even more 
necessary ; for while many very ordinary people are apt to 
catch up all sorts of reasons and excuses for thinking what 
they wish to think, they never really know whether they 
are safe in thinking what they wish to think, till they have 
heard and weighed what can be said against it by the 
weightier of their opponents. Lord Hartington’s strong and 
repeatedly avowed grounds for disapproving of the relaxa- 
tion of the Union, are as important for Gladstonians as 
they are for Unionists. Without listening attentively to 
such views as his on the other side, the Gladstonian pleaders 
for Home-rule can never thoroughly convince the intellect 
of the Home-rule Party. The weakness, indeed, of that 
party has always been that it is a party which was con- 
verted in “ platoons” and “battalions” at the word of 
command, and which never grappled manfully with the 
opposite case. 

There was something, too, in the almost princely equa- 
nimity and indifference of Lord Hartington to the opposi- 
tion and censure he encountered, which added greatly to 
the value of his political influence in a great democracy like 
ours. We believe, indeed, that there are other elements of 
opinion quite asimportant. We may mention, for instance, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, whose identification with Ireland, ané 
with the Irish minority who would suffer most under 
Home-rule, and whose conspicuous honesty, earnestness, 
and enthusiasm ought probably to count for more than 
even Lord Hartington’s cool, not to say frigid, though 
immoveable judgment. With many, perhaps even with 
ourselves, it does count for more. But the people, who do 
not concern themselves closely with politics, will always 
attach more importance to the firm judgment of a 
man who towers so far above the passionate interests 
of the struggle as the Duke of Devonshire’s; they see 
that, during his lifetime at least, whether the Unionists 
or the Home-rulers prevail, his personal fortunes will 
neither gain nor lose by the issue. They are aware that 
he does not speak like one whose stake in the quarrel is 





great enough to disturb his judgment or distort his vision. 
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And while they recognise the clear confidence with which 
he speaks, they recognise also that it does not seem to 
make any material difference to him as a man, or as a 
politician, whether the scale turns this way or that. He 
wishes, both for England’s and for Ireland’s sake, that it 
may turn one way ; but if it turns the other, he will not 
sleep the less calmly, or lose his presence of mind in the 
agitation of defeat. That is just the kind of statesman 
whose judgment exerts a greater weight with the people 
than almost any amount of enthusiasm, however pure and 
ardent, can ensure. There is no important correction to be 
made for his personal prepossessions. There is no ground 
for suspecting either a vehement bias or a capricious and 
arbitrary self-will. Therefore the people feel his opinion 
almost as important an element in the problem as Mr. 
Gladstone’s, though not one which exerts the same fascina- 
tion over their hearts. It is around such judgments as 
these that thoughtful political opinion really crystallises 
best, though it may be enthusiasm like Mr. Gladstone’s 
that causes the flood-tides to ‘“‘ make ” themselves and the 
billows to roar. Democracies find leaders like the Duke of 
Devonshire still more fruitful in the way of forming and 
steadying public opinion, than even such leaders as Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Chamberlain. The latter move them more, 
but the former compresses and confirms their wavering and 
too gelatinous thought. 


THE CHANCES OF REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 


fPYHERE are other sides to this Russian tragedy besides 
the side which presents such awful pictures of human 
suffering. That side, no doubt, strikes us first, and ought 
to strike us first, for it grows more lurid from day to day. 
All accounts agree in stating that while the intensity of 
the famine varies in each of the stricken provinces, and 
even in districts geographically and climatically near to 
each other, actual starvation—that is, privation such as 
threatens life, and develops the hunger-typhus—is felt by 
half the population of twenty-three provinces,—that is, on 
the lowest calculation, by fifteen millions of persons, 
among whom only six millions should be adults. These 
millions are completely ruined, their animals being dead, 
their moveables—such as the universal tea-urn—sold, their 
fuel exhausted, and their seed-corn eaten up; so that 
they must either be maintained by the State, by the 
province, or by their neighbours, who are even rashly 
sympathetic, but who are slowly approaching to their 
own condition. It is also manifest from all reports 
that the means of relief are, when the need is considered, 
seriously inadequate. The Government grants are, for the 
means of the Russian Treasury, very large. But those 
means are not inexhaustible; part of them are diverted by 
the incurable official habit of stealing money as it passes ; 
and part are wasted by an unwise, yet we fear unavoidable, 
effort to spread the available resources over too large an 
area, so that each family obtains just too little for sub- 
sistence, or for health sufficient to resist the diseases 
bred of hunger. That point turns up, we note, in every 
report which can be supposed to be that of an eye- 
witness. The grand difficulty, however, of all is to dis- 
tribute sufficient food. The rye-flour purchased is always 
inferior and often bad, not only because the officials sell the 
contracts—though that, which seems to them a small offence 
akin to taking a business commission, directly deteriorates 
the quality of the article—but because, owing to the great 
rise in the prices of grain, it is impossible with the money 
available to buy any but the poorest sorts in the necessary 
quantities. If you have to feed ten men on twopence, you 
must buy ullaged flour. The ordinary means of transport 
have failed, as we predicted they would, with the failure 
in fodder, and the peasantry are now wheeling in barrows, 
or carrying on their backs, the flour over hundreds of 
miles from the depdéts, a process not only wasteful, but 
wholly inadequate to the need. Moreover, and this is the 
new point in the reports, a fear is spreading fast in the 
distressed provinces that “‘ the famine will not end,” or, in 
other words, that the next harvest may be as unpro- 
ductive as the last. The cutting-down of the forests 
which has followed on emancipation, partly to raise money, 
partly because an agricultural peasantry always hates 
trees, has increased the tendency to drought; there is 
reason to fear that the dryness may last through sowing- 
time; the seed-corn avai lable is scarce and bad; the animals 
needed for field-work are dead; and the peasantry them- 








selves, with their habit of steady labour broken for 
months, turn to their fields again with a new reluctance 
and want of energy. The prospect for the future is, in fact, 
as bad as possible, the existing dearth being, it must be 
remembered, still three months short of its probable 
culminating point; and should the views of experienced, 
though possibly pessimistic, observers be realised, the 
horrible calamity may develop new and unexpected causes 
of misery. 

In a second year of famine the resources of the State 
itself might fail. The expenditure already certain must 
swallow up every available fund, including the money 
borrowed in France ; and the revenue is failing month by 
month. The people have nothing to pay taxes with, 
nothing with which to buy brandy, the sheet-anchor of 
Russian finance, and nothing with which to purchase the 
bits of furniture seized for arrears, which are consequently 
sold wholesale for a song to the few Jews and Christians 
who retain disposable cash. The Treasury, thus depleted, 
must still keep the machine going, must pay the subor- 
dinate officials and police, must feed and pay the soldiery, 
and must forward the money it has promised for contracts 
concluded before the famine was foreseen. The last loan 
in Paris, it is now known, was not taken up by the public, 
and has only been received in part; it is exceedingly 
doubtful if another loan could be raised abroad; and 
though a forced loan at home is conceivable, it would be 
so difficult to collect in a time of dearth, and so oppressive 
in its incidence, that the Treasury would probably shrink 
from a resource which, in truth, succeeds only when 
war justifies in the eyes of the people any kind and 
degree of pressure on the rich. The Treasury, therefore, 
must issue more and more paper, and, vast as Russia is, 
and accustomed as her people have been to endure great 
fluctuations in the currency, there is a point at which the 
fall in the rouble, by raising the price of all necessaries of 
life, would positively intensify famine. A great continuous 
issue of paper would certainly produce a commercial 
crash, and as certainly a hoarding of metal, and increase 
the difficulty of paying specie for the interest on bonds 
and guaranteed railways, until the fatal word “ bank- 
ruptey” might accurately represent the situation. The 
Russian Government, partly from pride, partly from 
intellectual conviction, is absolutely honest in all deal- 
ings with the public creditor; but, in a military 
Monarchy especially, the public debt has not the first 
claim on the State. The Departments must go on, or 
anarchy will supervene. It is quite possible, in short, that 
if the next harvest is not much larger than observers, pos- 
sibly pessimistic, at present expect, the situation in Russia 
may be one which in any other country of the world would 
make revolution either probable or imminent. An abso- 
lute Sovereign shrouding himself within a fortified 
palace; discontent prevalent among the cultivated, who 
are at the same time given to the dreamiest forms of 
philanthropic scepticism; a huge army, too large for 
the State, accumulated in barracks on one side of the 
Empire, to await a war which does not arrive; a Treasury 
at last overloaded with its burdens and unable to meet 
them ; a people so near starvation that they are kept alive 
by inadequate charity ; no glory anywhere ; and no visible 
ground for hope in any change either in politics or 
governing persons,—these are all signs which preceded the 
fall of the Bourbons, and they all exist in Russia. We 
cannot wonder that those who note them, and who at the 
same time hate the Romanoffs, as do all Jews, all extreme 
Liberals throughout Europe, and all the half-utopian, 
half-malignant fanatics of Russia itself, should predict 
an overturn with a persistence which greatly influences 
the European Press, and perhaps even affects the policy 
of some great States, where fear of Russia has been 
momentarily suspended by a consciousness of her internal 
paralysis. It would be almost a miracle if, with all the 
teachings of European history before us, it were not so. 
We do not, however, feel able to admit that the view must 
be well founded, for we do not see that, of the two great 
buttresses of authority in Russia, either has yet been 
shaken. The autocracy in Russia rests on the favour of the 
common folk and the devotion of the soldiers, and we see no 
sign that either is beginning to give way. The soldiers are 
not starving, discipline remains intact—those Moscow 
stories refer to a regiment, not to the Army—and though 
there may, of course, be grave dissatisfaction with the policy 
now pursued,so there may be in any other Army in the world. 
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Among the people, on the other hand, belief in the Czar 
is still universal. They grow in places furious at their 
sufferings, and in places, we believe, there do occur risings, 
which are something more than tumults; but they are 
directed against those who “divert the bounty of the 
Czar,” and those who “speculate in misfortune,” not 
against the Czar himself. In other words, the Jews, the 
dealers in grain, those who, being visibly better off, do not 
visibly help the people, and in some districts the Revenue 
officials, who are showing callousness, are in danger, some- 
times of the most serious kind; but the Throne is not. There 
will bea social massacre in Russia before there is an insur- 
rection on a great scale, which, indeed, could not happen, 
however wide may be the ravages of hunger, unless it were 
supported by a military mutiny, of which there is not a sign. 
The soldiers fire when bidden. Officers are arrested, the 
correspondents say, by the half-dozen, but their men are 
never included, either in the plots or the accusations, There 
is something in the character of the Russian peasants which 
separates it completely from that of Frenchmen in the same 
position, a fund of resignation which some observers attri- 
bute to fatalism, some to slavishness, and some to piety, but 
which we should attribute to a patience that, under the 
operation of all those influences, and of the conditions of 
their lives, has become in the course of generations part of 
their inner character. It does yield sometimes, and then 
the explosion is awful; but it does not yield except under 
actual contact with the oppressor, which in the case of the 
Czar never occurs. <A Palace revolution in Russia is 
possible in certain circumstances, and has repeatedly 
occurred ; but a general uprising seems, to those who know 
the country best, impossible. The famine, if it goes on 
intensifying, will increase the small number of Nihilists, 
will widen and deepen the disaffection of the reflective 
class, and will perhaps make the intelligent among the 
peasantry doubt whether the Czar is quite so trustworthy 
a protector as they deemed; but its effect will be slow, 
partly invisible, and entirely unproductive of dramatic 
action. 





SIR HENRY JAMES ON DRUNKENNESS AND 
CRIME. 


IR HENRY JAMES’S opinion on the question, 
whether drunkenness should ever be taken into con- 
sideration as palliating crime, has been attacked for 
seeming to suggest that if a man only gets drunk enough 
to obscure his judgment, he may be properly punished as 
severely, or even more severely, than he would have been 
if he had committed the same offence in his sober senses ; 
but that if he gets drunk enough to become perfectly 
insane, as, for instance, under the delusions of deliriwm 
tremens, drunkards often are, then he may be treated with 
the comparative lenity with which insane criminals are 
always treated. Here is the passage :—“ For one broad 
distinction which Sir Henry James draws, is it not some- 
what hard to find any logical defence? In the case of 
ordinary drunkards, he says, ‘no heed—certainly none in 
the direction of mitigation—should be given to the plea.’ 
But if the drunkard has drunk himself into delirium 
tremens, then ‘it will be scant justice to ignore the insanity 
on account of the cause which has produced it.’ So that, 
while the moderate drunkard is entitled to no mercy, the 
extreme drunkard is entitled to every mercy. It would be 
impossible to have a better illustration of the chaotic 
state of our ideas with regard to the relation of crime 
and disease.” But that is a very serious perversion of Sir 
Henry James’s answer to Sir Lyon Playfair’s question. 
What Sir Henry James said in his letter, published in 
Tuesday’s Times, was, not that a criminal lunatic whose 
lunacy was of his own causing, may properly be treated 
with the same leniency as a criminal lunatic whose lunacy 
is the result of pure disease, but that it is very important 
to punish intentional and deliberate crime much more 
severely than unpremeditated and passionate crime, and 
that this distinction ought to be maintained even in the 
case where it is culpable self-indulgence that has caused the 
loss of judgment and self-restraint, so long as there is no 
reason to think that the drunken man carried out a 
deliberate intention formed when he was in full possession 
of his faculties. Now, no one who has studied the subject 
of crime at all can doubt that it is of the first moment to 
brand premeditated and deliberate crime with a much 
severer sentence than unpremeditated crime of the same 





order. It is not merely, though that is an important part 
of the reason, that premeditated and deliberate crime 
involves guilt of a much deeper kind than unpremeditated 
and passionate crime ; but that besides this, the safety of 
society requires that a man should be made to shudder 
at himself when the first thought of a deliberate 
crime flashes across his mind; and this cannot be 
done in any better way than by branding such crime 
with a far heavier sentence than the crime which can 
be shown to have been due to a spasm of sudden pas- 
sion. If we can, we ought to make the first conception 
of deliberate crime hateful to all men; we ought to make 
it raise a vehement abhorrence, a fervent “ God-forbid,” in 
the heart to which it first suggests itself. If this can be 
done, a great deal of crime will be stopped in its very 
germ, will be driven out of the heart by the mere sense 
of degradation with which it is so vividly associated. Make 
premeditation of crime abhorrent, and a vast deal of crime 
will be nipped in the bud. Now, is there any mode of 
making the premeditation of crime specially abhorrent, 
better than punishing it with a kind of punishment that 
specially marks the abhorrence, as well as the condemnation, 
of mankind? It is quite certain that no system of punish- 
ment which does not weigh very heavily on deliberate as 
distinguished from impulsive crime, would protect society 
with the same adequacy against criminal motive, and it is 
criminal motive which is the fertile source of criminal 
actions. If it can be shown that a man deprived of his 
power of forming any deliberate intention by the delusions 
which follow a drinking-bout, committed a crime in which 
the whole guilt consisted in his depriving himself of his 
reason and self-control by intemperance, bad as such conduct 
is, it certainly ought not, in the interest of society,—quite 
apart from the principle of retribution,—to be branded 
with the same foul mark, as a crime of which the evil 
intention had been fully premeditated and deliberate. 
However mischievous and culpable the drunkard is, the 
criminal act committed by him in a state of intoxication, 
so far as it really springs from delusions of the imagina- 
tion, and not from evil intention quickened into life by such 
delusions, is not so full of danger to society as a brood of 
evil ‘purposes. The drunkard is a source of danger as 
any wild and ungoverned force,—a hurricane for example, 
—is a source of danger. But a deliberate criminal is a 
source of danger as Attila and his Huns, bent on all 
sorts of plunder and extermination, were a source of 
danger. We fully agree with Sir Henry James that 
criminal intention followed by criminal action should, not 
only in the interests of pure justice, but in the interests of 
social expediency, be followed by the most stringent 
sentence which the law permits. 

It does not follow, however, that because culpable 
drunkenness is not so guilty nor so fatal to society at 
large as deliberate and premeditated crime, it may not be 
(as, indeed, it very often is) much more guilty, and much 
more mischievous to the public interest, than hasty 
offences which are not committed in intoxication. The 
man who gets intoxicated, gets into a state in which he 
cannot rule his own actions; he is like a locomotive in 
motion without a driver, and a locomotive in motion with- 
out a driver is a very dangerous object. On the other 
hand, a man who is only the victim of a hasty temper, is 
like a locomotive with a driver who is not as careful as he 
ought to be to watch the signals and measure the force of 
the steam. Either may lead to great mischief, but the former 
is almost sure to lead to a great catastrophe, while the latter 
is only likely to do so. Amongst crimes which are not 
deliberate and premeditated, the crimes due to intoxication 
are generally both the most culpable and the most dangerous 
to society. It is only when the evidence shows that intoxica- 
tion disposes of the charge of premeditated purpose, that 
it ought to reduce the stringency of the punishment below 
the maximum which is reserved for deliberate criminal pur- 
pose. In other cases where there is no question of deliberate 
criminal purpose, intoxication ought usually, no doubt, to 
aggravate both the estimate of guilt and the estimate of 
the mischief to society. A man who gives a blow in 
sudden passion is usually neither so guilty nor so dangerous 
as a man who gives a blow in a tipsy squabble. The latter 
is a permanent, the former only a comparatively temporary 
source of danger. Those Magistrates are certainly right 
who punish assaults due to a habit of intemperance more 
severely than assaults of the same order of violence due to 
sudden passion. In the former case, the offender perfectly 
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well knows that he is not master of himself under the 
influence of drink, and is therefore highly censurable for 
exposing himself to the temptation to drink too much, 
while it is not usually easy to foresee the circumstances in 
which an access of sudden passion may be expected. Sir 
Henry James’s reply to Sir Lyon Playfair seems to us as 
careful and just as might have been expected from that 
eminent lawyer and jurist. 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN IRELAND. 


F we mistake not, there is going on in Ireland at the 
I present moment a process of political evolution which, 
when it comes to be understood in England, will very 
greatly astonish those who believed that Mr. Parnell’s 
death would put an end to the split in the Nationalist 
ranks, and that, except for a few malcontents, the South 
of Ireland would become a united country. That Mr. 
John Redmond carried Waterford, may very likely have 
been a mere accident. It is quite possible that local 
feeling and the peculiar characteristics of the town may, 
as the Anti-Parnellites assert, have secured the victory to 
their opponents. It is not on the result of the Water- 
ford election that we base our opinion that a change 
is taking place in Irish internal politics, but on indi- 
cations of a more general nature. Not in one or two con- 
stituencies, but throughout Ireland, the last six weeks have 
shown that the Parnellite faction is coming more and more 
to represent a reality in Irish politics. It is ceasing to be 
the mere remnant of the bodyguard of a dead and dis- 
credited chief, or a concourse of men who have happened 
to take the wrong side in a struggle, and are therefore 
obliged to keep on fighting whether they have a cause or 
not. At first, no doubt, the Redmondites could be, and 
were, looked on merely as a body of free-lances engaged 
in a personal struggle for their own ends. The methods 
employed by those whe have been opposed to them have, 
however, been of such a kind that they—the Redmondites 
—have insensibly become the champions of all those who dis- 
like those methods. Before the split, there was nothing less 
clerical about Mr. Redmond and his friends than about Mr. 
Healy and those who act withhim. The whole Nationalist 
Party and the Clericals acted together, and there was no 
cross-division, or clerical or anti-clerical wing of the Parlia- 
mentary party. Again, the split itself was in no way 
essentially the product of clerical feeling. It will be 
remembered that the “Clericals” put no sort of pressure 
upon the famous Leinster Hall meeting, though they 
might easily have done so, and not a word of audible pro- 
test was raised by the Bishops and priests, even to postpone 
the momentous decision then arrived at. No one at the 
Leinster Hall meeting dreamed of defending himself from 
the charge of being a bad son of the Church because he 
supported Mr. Parnell. Again, none of those who were 
likely to be opposed to the interference of the Church in 
politics, urged that it was necessary to support Mr. Parnell 
in order to prevent priestly domination. The question of 
the priest in politics as affecting Mr. Parnell’s position had 
not come into existence. When, too, the actual split was 
taking place, it was never for a moment urged that Mr. Par- 
nell must be ousted from the leadership because he had not 
the confidence of the priests, or that he must be retained as a 
protest against clerical influence. It was the question of 
English and Gladstonian, not of clerical dictation, that 
was fought out. As soon, however, as the split actually 
took place, the “ Clericals”” took a side and threw them- 
selves vehemently into the work of supporting the Anti- 
Parnellites and stamping out the Parnellites. Thus, 
gradually the opponents of Parnellism have come more and 
more to be looked on as essentially the clerical party; the 
upholders of Parnellism, as the enemies of clerical domina- 
tion. As long, however, as Mr. Parnell lived, it could still 
be said, and truly said, that the fight was a personal one, 
and that it turned upon the question,—‘‘Is a man, 
whose leadership would mean the abandonment of Home- 
rule by the Gladstonian Party, to be allowed to force 
himself as leader on the majority of the Irish Party ?” 
When, however, Mr. Parnell died, this personal question 
died with him. If, then, the Clericals had at once ceased 
to take an active part in the struggle, Mr. Parnell’s body- 
guard would have had little ground for continuing the 
fight. They would have been too obviously playing for 
their own hands. Fortunately for them, the clergy, 
instead of letting them alone, redoubled their efforts to 


show that the McCarthyite side was the Church side, and 
the electoral machinery of the Church was as vehemently 
employed to stamp out Mr. Redmond and his colleagues as 
Mr. Parnell. But, as we have said above, there was 
nothing essentially anti-clerical about Mr. Redmond and 
his friends. Again, it could not be said of them that they 
had incurred the dislike of the Gladstonian Party, or were 
specially under its ban. It could not be argued that, 
unless they were opposed, Home-rule would be abandoned 
by the Gladstonians. Hence, when clerical influence was 
strongly exerted against the Redmondites, as it was at 
Cork and Waterford, it began to be clear to considerable 
numbers of Irishmen that the Clurch was opposing the 
Redmondites simply because it chose to do so, and for no 
other reason. But this was undiluted clerical domination. 
Now among Irishmen there has always been a considerable 
minority jealous of and hostile to any directing inter- 
ference by the Church. This minority has not objected to 
the Church co-operating with the Nationalists, but it has 
objected strongly to anything like an assumption of 
leadership by the Church. This feeling remained more or 
less dormant during Mr. Parnell’s lifetime; for then the 
exercise of clerical influence seemed to have an excuse. 
Again, the dislike of Parnellite domination among the in- 
dependent section of Irish public opinion availed to counter- 
act the dislike of clerical ascendency. Now, however, the 
anti-clerical feeling seems likely to become a powerful force 
in Irish politics. It is the feeling of a minority, and numeri- 
cally of a small minority, but it is not confined to any one 
constituency. That there is plenty of ground for anxiety 
among those who would fain keep clerical interference 
within bounds, cannot be doubted by those who have 
followed the records of the recent elections. The Clericals 
seem intoxicated by their success, and claim, with extra- 
ordinary candour and recklessness, the right to direct 
the course of politics. To this, indeed, we have always 
held that they can plead some historic right; but the 
coarser among them are evidently pushing it too far. 
The Bishop of Limerick, one of the ablest of the Irish 
hierarchy—he was one of the very few Bishops who 
ordered the Rescript to be read in the churches of his 
diocese—in an address lately delivered to his clergy, 
recounted an interview which he had with the Pope, 
in which he declared that his Holiness had said that 
the priests must remember that in any movement which 
they join, “they must take care that they are the 
leaders, and not the led.” Now, this, of course, might 
mean that priests are only to join movements which they 
have a right to lead. It is, however, at the present moment 
looked on as a direct assertion of the right of clerical diree- 
tion and domination in politics, and hence is of no small 
importance in helping on the revulsion of feeling which is 
setting in in favour of the Parnellites. This claim that the 
priests must always be the leaders, not the led, has been 
coarsely echoed by the parish clergy. As an example, we 
may instance the address of a certain “ Rev. Father 
M‘Grath, P.P.,” delivered at Barncourt. The report 
which we quote was furnished by a Mr. Michael J. Tobin. 
Writing from Glenfield, Cahir, on November 22nd, to the 
editor of the Tipperary News, he states as follows :—“ He 
(Father M‘Grath) pointed out the several powers antago- 
nistic to the Church that it had trampled in the dust. He 
went on in a most passionate manner to say its enemies— 
the Parnellites (with whom he allied the Tories and 
Orangemen)—had not had luck in the past, and, striking 
the altar heavily by way of emphasis, declared they would 
not have it in the future—this declaration eliciting an 
exclamation of horror from the old women of both genders 
among the congregation. The priests, he said, had always 
guided the people, and always will and must.” (Tipperary 
News, November 28th, 1891.) Mr. Disraeli as long ago 
as 1873, in a speech made at Glasgow, which dealt with 
the question of the priest in politics, declared that he 

should not be surprised “if the visor of Home-rule should 
fall off some day, and you beheld behind a very different 

countenance.” Unless we mistake not, a considerable 

number of Irishmen are beginning to feel the truth of 

this remark, and to doubt whether it would be wise to let 

the Redmondites be too easily and too completely snuffed 

out by the Church. 

The fears of clerical domination are not the only source 
from which the Redmondites have been drawing support. 
They have found it also in the notion, which Mr. Parnell 








was careful to spread, that the Anti-Parnellites were 
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office-seekers, and would, if they had the chance, break 
the sacred pledge of Irish patriotism never to accept office 
from the Saxon. That we have no sort of sympathy with 
this outcry against the Healyites, it is needless to say. 
The existence of that pledge is one of the worst signs of 
Irish irreconcilability, and we should be only too glad 
to think it were breaking down. Still, the fact  re- 
mains that nothing would more damage the Anti- 
Parnellites than the belief that their leaders would 
traffic for office with the Saxon Government. Yet 
another source of strength to the Redmondites is to be 
found in the desire of the Nationalists to know what form 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill is to take. They not un- 
naturally feel it as a grievance that they are kept in the 
dark. Up to a year ago, the efforts of a united party 
were just able to keep the discontent under, and to prevent 
it taking an aggressive form. Since, however, the Red- 
mondites have taken to demanding loudly to know the 
details, and attacking their opponents for joining in the 
Gladstonian conspiracy of silence, there is a growing inclina- 
tion among Irishmen to feel indignant at Mr. Gladstone’s 
silence. This indignation makes many converts to the 
Redmondites. They feel, “here at least are men who will 
try and make Mr. Gladstone speak out, and so will secure 
us from betrayal.” Mr. Healy, in his speech at Leith on 
Tuesday, tried to combat this feeling by saying that the 
demand for details was not put forward in good faith, but 
was “ pettifogging.” “If,” said Mr. Healy, “he believed 
that these demands for details were made in good faith by 
friends, he would say instantly that they ought to be 
acceded to; but, knowing that they were simply put for- 
ward to get new fighting ground, he thought that the 
cardinal rule of British statesmanship, as adopted for one 
hundred years, was a sufficient one for the situation.” 
This may do for Englishmen and Scotchmen, but it does 
not do to speak thus to Irishmen. They know their 
demands are made in good faith, and they object to be 
told that they are “ pettifogging” when they ask about 
matters which they think of supreme importance. But 
the Redmondites have proclaimed themselves the mouth- 
piece of those who “want to know.” Can it, then, be 
matter for surprise that they gain plenty of adherents 
among a quick and sensitive people ? 

But though we think that these causes will bring 
strength to the Redmondites, we do not for a moment 
suppose that they have any chance of beating their 
opponents. They will in any case be but a small group in 
the next Parliament. In all probability they will number 
from ten to a dozen Members. This, of course, will make 
them, in one sense, unimportant. In another, however, 
they may be all-powerful. Suppose, as the better-informed 
Gladstonians in their hearts expect, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
followers, plus all the Nationalist Members, only outnumber 
the Unionists by twenty. In that case, the defection of 
the Redmondites would at any moment make the position 
of a Home-rule Ministry untenable. Hence it is very 
possible that if Mr. Gladstone comes in, the Redmondites 
will hold the balance of power, and will be able to dictate 
their terms. That is a position worth fighting for, and the 
expectation that they will attain to it is what encourages 
the Redmondites to embark on a forlorn-hope. The 
tail has so often wagged the dog in the Gladstonian Party, 
that its members are doubtless, in a sense, accustomed to 
the sensation. Still, there will be an added humiliation, 
one would think, in the wagging being done, not by the 
tail even, but by the ten last hairs. Be that as it may, 
however, the fact remains that if ten Redmondites are 
returned to the next Parliament, and if Mr. Gladstone has 
any prospect of office, their importance as a party may be 
very much greater than now seems probable. 





THE MOROCCO QUESTION. 

E are wholly unable to believe in any present or 
immediate desire on the part of France to seize 

the Protectorate of Morocco. Splendid as the prize would 
be for France, and keen as is the desire of the French 
Government to obtain it, the time is hopelessly inoppor- 
tune. The Sultan of Morocco, rotten as his Empire has 
become, can still appeal to the fanaticism of his subjects, 
and still, when they are aroused to the defence of their 
faith, levy an army which, fighting in the desert, would be 
formidable to a powerful French force. It would take 
thirty thousand good French troops to execute the design 


without risk of a disaster which would be followed by an im- 
mediate rising in Algeria ; and the French electors will not, 
in their present temper, suffer a corps d’armée to be absorbed 
in any such expedition. They are too much afraid of a 
German invasion, and too indisposed.to any war in which 
they would not recover either their military prestige or 
their lost provinces. They dread the very name of African 
expeditions, too, which, as the peasantry know too well 
from the Tunis example, involve the return of their children 
in thousands invalided for life. Moreover, the French 
Government, though quite prepared in ordinary times to 
defy Spain, is not prepared, with the great war always 
possible, to drive Spain headlong into the arms of the 
Triple Alliance, and so be compelled to waste at least two 
corps d’armée in “ observing” the south-eastern frontier. 
Spain alone can do nothing against France, but Spain 
during the great war could deprive France of the services 
of sixty thousand men. Nor can France desire at such a 
moment to awaken burning and dangerous questions both 
with Italy and Great Britain. The Italians, as they have 
often publicly announced, would think themselves lost if 
the fortresses on both sides of the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean were in the hands of great maritime Powers; 
and Great Britain, though indifferent to Morocco, would 
not quietly witness the seizure of Tangier, which would 
thenceforward imperil her own right of free entrance to 
the Mediterranean. If France wants Morocco as her 
share in the partition of Africa, she must obtain it with 
the consent of Europe,—that is, practically, by an agree- 
ment which should include Great Britain, Italy, Spain, 
and perhaps Austria, all of which have direct geographical 
and military interests in the fate of the dying Empire. 

We heartily wish that such an agreement could be made. 
That Morocco will die as an independent State, is, by the 
reports of all diplomatists and all travellers, speedily 
inevitable. The life has gone out of the Empire, which 
is sinking rapidly into barbarism as well as decrepitude. It 
is not that it is governed badly, but that it is not governed 
at all. Each tribe does what is right in its own eyes until 
it becomes intolerable, when the nominal Sovereign corrects 
its independence by what is, in practice, wholesale mas- 
sacre. There are no regular laws, no regular taxes, no 
regular means for the distribution of justice. Slavery in 
Morocco assumes its most oppressive forms, obedience 
being secured by torture; and no man’s life or property or 
household, unless he is protected by a European Consulate, 
is safe for a single day. The numbers of the people, 
always small in. comparison with the extent of their 
territory, are steadily declining, and the little wealth that 
oppression suffers to exist, is in the hands of Jews, who are 
regarded by the Moors much as they were regarded by Euro 
pean Kings in the worst years of the Middle Ages. The 
substitution of a European government would be a relief 
to the world, and would restore to civilisation grand pro- 
vinces which naturally belong to it, and which, with their 
splendid though broken fertility, would amply repay the 
Power which devoted a few years and twenty millions to 
the complete restoration of order. That Power, in our 
judgment, ought to be, and can only be, the French Re- 
public. The French people are not the best rulers over dark 
races, but they have succeeded in a way with the Moors 
of Algeria and Tunis, have established civilised order in 
regions given up to organised rapine, and have introduced 
a kind of culture which is making of thousands of Arabs 
dark-skinned Frenchmen. Their severity, though far more 
oppressive than our policy of letting alone, changes their 
subjects much more rapidly, and in another hundred years 
they will have made a deeper impression upon Algeria than 
we as yet have made upon Bengal. They are willing, too, to 
do the work, to expend the men and the money, and do not 
care, if they can but succeed, to make their new dominion 
self-supporting. Englishmen boast to themselves of their 
skill in acquiring and retaining dependencies, but how 
long would they consent to pay four millions a year for 
the right to rule Algeria? The French would, in fact, be 
effective governors for the Moroccan Empire—300,000 
square miles—and nobody else would. It is nonsense to 
talk of England as even a claimant for Morocco. We 
cannot govern the whole world with our small Army; 
our interests lie in Asia, including Egypt, and not in 
Mediterranean Africa; and we are already overburdened 
with Kingdoms, Dependencies, Colonies, and _ subject- 
races. We have taken at least three Moroccos in the last 





ten years, and have not begun fully to digest any one of th 
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three. It would be folly to accept Morocco, if we could 
get it by a plebiscite ; and as to conquering it, the people 
have not an idea of engaging in such an enterprise, and 
would not vote a million to complete it. The work belongs, 
not to England, but to France, which has already absorbed 
one-half the old Moorish Empire, and so terminated the 

wer of the most cruel maritime enemies whom Europe 
has ever encountered,—and failed in encountering. The 
iaterests of Italy as a colonising Power lie farther 
eastward, where she can exert herself with British 
adhesion and assistance; while as to Spain, she simply 
has not sufficient strength to conqucr Morocco in de- 
fiance of France, or to make her conquest, if she 
attempted it, beneficial to mankind. Spain, which is 
governed by tradition, regards herself as reversionary 
heiress of Morocco, but cannot rule Arabs peacefully, and 
would find the attempt so ruinous to her finances, that 
within ten years she would fall back upon the coast, and 
allow the old anarchy, tempered by massacre, to spread 
itself once more over the interior. It is to France, with 
her redundant force, and her limitless power of spending, 
and her faculty of creating a sort of military order, if to 
any one, that Morocco must fall. 

It is possible, too, that it should fall peacefully, always 
excepting the war to restore order which must be waged 
in the interior. It is not only possible but easy to 
reconcile England to the annexation ; and that implies the 
reconciliation of Italy, and possibly even of Spain. All we 
need to preserve the freedom of the Mediterranean is the 
possession of Tangier; and France, with Morocco for her 
own, would have no need of Tangier. She could find other 
and equally convenient entrances to her great dependency, 
one in particular, it is said, some seventy miles to the 
southward. We should hold Tangier for Europe as 
well as for ourselves, and Italy and Austria would be as 
free to enter or leave the Mediterranean as if the posi- 
tion were still in the hands of the powerless Moorish Sultan. 
Nor do we see why, if Tangier were ours, we should any 
longer be forced to earn the permanent hostility of Spain 
by retaining Gibraltar. The place would be of no further 
necessity to us as a maritime Power, and except as one 
gate of the Mediterranean, it is absolutely of no value, or 
rather of less than none, for it is such a nuisance to Spain, 
that in every maritime war involving the Mediterranean, 
she may be counted on as an enemy. The trade would 
pass with our flag to Tangier, and the supposed impregna- 
bility of Gibraltar, without a British fleet to support and 
feed it, is, we believe, in the opinion of the most competent, 
in great part an illusion. The Rock might be restored 
to Spain were Tangier British, and the restoration would 
reconcile all able Spaniards to the extinction of what they 
know is but a dream. 

But then, to secure British consent to such an immense 
extension of French dominion in lands which geographi- 
cally are European and susceptible of white colonisation, 
France must cease to interfere in Egypt, and leave the 
British in peace to their new task of civilising Eastern Africa. 
They-cannot perform that task without the control of the 
Nile, whether through their own authority, or that of an 
autonomous State under their Protectorate; and it is France, 
and France alone, which is impeding that control. She is 
interrupting the greatest and most beneficial undertaking 
it has ever fallen to Great Britain to attempt; and if she 
desires British consent to her aggrandisement, that in- 
terruption must cease at once, and for all future time. 
That, we conceive, will be the irreducible minimum of the 
British demand whenever Europe decides that the question 
of Morocco can no longer be neglected; and it is, after 
all, a very small price to ask France to pay. She would 
gain an Empire at the cost of surrendering an idea which 
Napoleon could not realise, and which the Republic never 
will. France, says M. Ribot, is willing to give any 
guarantees that she will never take Egypt, and for a com- 
pensation like Morocco, may well give the only one which 
1s conclusive. 





LONDON FOGS. 


HE lesson of the rise in the London death-rate in the 
: week ending January 2nd, is emphasised by the con- 
Junction of two distinct causes, one of which is likely to 
take an exaggerated hold on the public imagination. 
Influenza is very prevalent, and causes a great deal of in- 
convenience and suffering ; consequently, there will be a 
general disposition to set down to influenza the greater 





part of the 1,317 deaths from diseases of the respiratory 
organs which occurred during the week. But the deaths 
in which influenza was a primary cause were only thirty- 
seven ; and though it may have been a remote cause in 
many more, we have to set against this the general medical 
opinion that in London, unlike many other places, the 
present epidemic is milder than those which have preceded 
it. Moreover, in this particular week at all events, 
there is no need to go to any epidemic for an explana- 
tion of the increased death-rate. It followed immediately 
upon a week of the very worst fogs that London has ever 
experienced. The three days before Christmas were no 
darker, indeed, than others we have known, but the 
irritating and poisonous character of the air which 
Londoners were forced to breathe, especially on the 
Tuesday, was more marked than it has ever been before. 
The common complaint was not so much of being choked 
by the fog, as of being poisoned by it. The sufferers 
seemed to have swallowed something which made, not 
breathing only, but living difficult. Formerly, there were 
always persons to be found who thought fogs rather bene- 
ficial than otherwise. They had strong chests, and they 
were able to inhale the disinfecting particles with which a 
London fog is charged, and to feel themselves the better 
for the experience. We have heard no such tales of the 
last fogs. No disinfecting action can be traced to them. 
A strong chest consituted no protection against their 
assaults. The air had somehow ceased to be fit for human 
consumption. It produced not coughs merely, but head- 
aches, nausea, and other ordinary accompaniments of small 
doses of poison. 

We have, then, to account not merely for a greater 
density of fog, or for its diffusion over a larger area, but 
for a change for the worse in its composition. As regards 
density, indeed, there was no sign of any increase. Even 
on December 22nd there were clear intervals in the City. 
That it extended further than usual in some directions, is 
certainly true ; for, though the darkness and the foul smell 
were noticed in a district south-west of London at a dis- 
tance of thirty-eight measured miles, this may be due to 
the gradual extension of houses in that direction. 
Suburbs like Croydon or Surbiton are big enough 
to originate a very fair fog of their own. Where, 
then, shall we find an explanation of the difference ¢ 
We are inclined, at all events, to look for it in 
the recent extension of sanitary improvements. <A 
great number of new houses have been built of late 
years for the inhabitation by the well-to-do classes, in 
every one of which some attention has been paid to the 
drainage. Again, a great number of old houses have had 
their drainage looked to, and changes of one kind or 
another made in them. In many cases, no doubt, the work 
has been very carelessly done. As people who change 
their houses know to their cost, the fact that an outgoing 
tenant has paid a heavy plumber’s bill is no guarantee 
that the incoming tenant will not have to pay an equally 
large one before the house is reported fit for habitation. 
But there is one improvement that has been very 
generally introduced. It is not very costly, it is visible 
to the eye, aud the need of it is easily recognised by 
those who are not experts. Whatever else is neglected, 
there is pretty sure to be a ventilating pipe run up from 
the soil-pipe to the top of the house. If to this we add the 
increased ventilation of the sewers, necessitated probably 
by their constantly increasing extent, we arrive at a very 
large addition of foreign matter to the London atmosphere, 
and of matter, too, which is more or less poisonous in its 
character. When the air is clear, or when a brisk wind is 
blowing, this poisonous matter is rapidly got rid of by dis- 
tribution throughout the larger atmosphere above and 
beyond the area into which it is discharged. And when 
there is much rain, it is to some extent washed out of the 
atmosphere and carried away with the surface-water. But 
in an anticyclone, when the air is still, and an easterly 
current brings the mists generated in the Essex marshes over 
London, it cannot escape in these ways. The solid matter 
mixes with the fog into which the mist has been con- 
verted by the smoke, and becomes an integral part of the 
air which Londoners breathe. 

This seems to us to offer at least a plausible explanation 
of the change in the character of London fogs. The Essex 
marshes supply the mist and the consequent obscurity ; 
soot and sulphuric acid add the colour, and the irritating 
effect on the throat and chest ; and sewer-gas contributes 
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the poisonous influence on the system generally. Now, it 
is evident that this a good deal complicates the question 
how to deal with fogs, because we are at once met by the 
argument that mist adulterated with sewer-gas would be 
far worse than fog adulterated with sewer-gas. The mist, 
supposing it could be kept quite clear of smoke, would 
still make the dilution and distribution of the gas diffi- 
cult; consequently, we should inhale the same amount 
of it that we do now. But while the amount would 
remain what it is, the quality would be altered for the 
worse. Soot and sulphuric acid are disinfectants, and 
under their pungent but salutary discipline, the sewer-gas 
becomes deprived of some at least of its worst com- 
ponents. It is still a poison, but it is a poison diluted, and 
so made less injurious than it is when comparatively pure. 
Take away the fog, and the soot and sulphuric acid which 
make the fog, and we shall be indefinitely worse off than 
we are now. It seems to us that this is a point on which 
it ought not to be impossible for scientific men to have a 
distinct and reasoned opinion. We want to know, first, the 
ordinary components of the London atmosphere ; next, the 
effect which the mists which belong to the estuary of 
the Thames would have upon this atmosphere, supposing 
that the element of fog were excluded; and thirdly, to 
what extent this element of fog disinfects the gases which 
the mists would prevent from escaping. If these points 
were settled, we should at least know what we ought not 
to aim at. As it is, we have only complaints of the fogs, 
followed by medical assurances that we should be worse 
off without them, which in turn provoke rejoinders that 
though fogs may be good for the doctors’ trade, they are 
certainly good for nothing else. 

When these points are decided, there will still be a 
large field of investigation open. If it were shown that 
fog helps to disinfect still worse matters than itself, we 
should have to ask whether the sewer-gases could not be dis- 
infected in some more effectual and less irritating way ; and 
if this proved impossible, whether the presence of such 
large quantities of mist ready to be converted into fog is 
really inevitable. Whether either of these inquiries 
would yield any results, is another question; but it is at 
least worthy of consideration whether some means might 
not be discovered of disinfecting sewer-gases while they 
are still in the ventilating shaft, instead of after they have 
left it; and whether the mists which are the raw material 
of fog, could not be reduced to manageable dimensions by 
draining the Essex marshes. In the event of our con- 
clusions under either of these heads proving satisfactory, 
the worst part of the evil would be removed. If the sewer- 
gas could be kept out of the atmosphere, we should get 
back our old fogs in place of the very aggravated develop- 
ment of them with which we have lately been familiar ; 
while if the mists could be prevented from rising, the air 
would remain clear, and sewer-gas and smoke would alike 
be dispersed. Supposing that this last change were unat- 
tainable, and that the sewer-gas were shown either to be 
present in very small quantities, or to be proof against 
disinfection by fog, we should be thrown back upon an 
older form of the problem. Given that the mists of the 
Thames estuary must remain, and that soot and sulphuric 
acid do nothing to make them less injurious, must we go 
on tolerating soot and sulphur? Is it possible, chemically 
or mechanically, to abate them? And if it be possible, 
what sacrifices, whether of money or of independence, 
would it entail upon the inhabitants of London ? 

The natural body to set on foot these inquiries is the Lon- 
don County Council. No municipal body can be charged 
with a more important duty than that of making the city 
they govern habitable. If men qualified to conduct the 
inquiry cannot be found among their own members—and 
as the collection of a sufficient body of scientific evidence 
would be its principal object, we see no reason why they 
should not be found—the Government, on the application 
of the Council, would no doubt be willing to nominate 
a small Royal Commission. What recommendations 
might be founded on the evidence would, compara- 
tively speaking, matter little. The great thing would 
be to put the London public in possession of the best 
scientific opinion on the several points raised. When once 

‘this had been done, to extract from this opinion such 
practical suggestions as it might contain, wouid not be a 
task of much difficulty. What is really wanted, therefore, 
is a County Council willing to divorce itself for a time 
from political and economical speculation, in order to in- 








vestigate the possibility of securing for London a great 
material benefit. It is too much to expect this of a Council 
which has only two months to live, but it would be a very 
reasonable mandate to lay upon the new Council which is 
to be elected next March. 





MR. BRUDENELL CARTER’S LETTER. 


ONDON has no visible Executive Government. So 
far as such a function has been entrusted to the 
County Council, it is not performed by visible persons at 
all, but by nineteen “ordinary” and five special Com- 
mittees, of varying numbers—one containing the pre- 
posterous number of sizty members—varying attendances, 
and varying methods of selection, some being filled up 
from political motives, some because competent men are 
indispensable, and some because certain Councillors given 
to fads are urgent to be placed on those Committees. The 
Committees are not coherent and continuous bodies, for 
the members can attend or stay away at pleasure, and, as 
a matter of fact, the decisions of the regular workers may 
be, and often are, overborne by arush of more indolent 
members moved by some special impulse to interfere, or by 
members triumphant because of accidental abstinences. 
The settled financial policy of the Council was nearly over- 
turned just in that way. Nor are the Committees in any 
way mere screens for their chairmen, some of whom are 
visible, and therefore have some sense of responsibility, 
for they can override their chairmen at pleasure, and the 
Finance Committee recently did so, although their chair- 
man, Lord Lingen, probably understood the special duties 
better than the whole Committee put together. The 
executive government is, in fact, entrusted to minute or 
large, but always changeable groups of Councillors, who 
may be competent and industrious, or incompetent and 
lazy, but who make up in either case formless bodies of 
men whose names, ideas, and work are all equally unknown 
to their constituents. If the Parks Committee, for ex- 
ample, influenced by some mania for “thinning,” cut 
down half the best trees in London, no Londoner would 
be able to say who was responsible for that outrage, or to 
punish him even by exclusion at the next election. 
Councillor Brudenell Carter’s able letter in the Times of 
Wednesday, from which we have deduced these facts, is in 
points a little unfair. It is impossible to go behind an 
electoral vote, if fairly obtained; and if London sent up a 
great majority of ‘“ Progressive” Councillors, it is fair to 
presume that London wished to be governed on Progressive 
principles. As a matter of fact, it is probable that it did 
not wish, and that the majority of the “ Progressives” 
will at the next election be summarily dismissed ; but if 
electors will not attend the polls, or are taken in by false 
professions, or suffer themselves to be “jockeyed” in 
any way, they must consent to bear the consequences 
of their own indifference or silliness. They cannot 
enjoy the blessing of democratic government and be 
governed by wise men too, unless they will take the 
pains to select the wise men, or, at all events, the men 
in whose wisdom they believe. They chose last time, be 
it under delusion or from free choice, to send up Pro- 
gressives, and we cannot see that the members of that 
party were in the wrong in nominating their own Com- 
mittees, and otherwise making themselves as powerful as 
they could in the management of affairs. What else were 
they sent up for? It is the very essence of democracy 
that the dominant party should do this, and if the result 
is disastrous, that is only because competent men are 
usually opposed to popular views, and has nothing to 
do with the principle that the majority is intended to 
bear rule. Nor do we think it quite just to test the 
comparative value of Councillors by their attendances. 
Staying away may, on the contrary, be proof of high 
ability. If three of the faddists had always stayed away, 
the Council would be far more respected than it is; and 
if all committeemen stayed away and left the chairmen 
uncontrolled, the executive work of the Council would 
probably be better performed. But though Mr. Brudenell 
Carter is unfair on these points, he proves his case past 
doubt as against the Committees. The only defect in his 
argument is that it does not go far enough. He seems to 
think that his Committees would work well if they were 
limited as to the number of their members, and’selected 
with regard rather to competence than to party; but let 
him apply his theory for one moment to the business of 
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Parliament.. Can he even conceive the business of the | position. That is exactly how London Vestries degenerated. 
State being done by fifteen Committees instead of fifteen | Nobody sought election in them except the interested or 
Ministers ? Who would be responsible, and where would be | the idle; and consequently, bodies which might, if they 


the security for consistency, to say nothing of vigour or 
ability of management? It is true that one Department 
of State is so organised, and does its work fairly well; but 
then, the First Lord of the Admiralty is alone “ re- 
sponsible” for maritime policy—that is, is absolute when 
he pleases—-and the remaining members are paid profes- 
sionals irresponsible to electors, and incapable of dis- 
missal by any gust of popular opinion. We have 
no objection whatever to any number of Committees 
in the County Council, provided the chairman of each 
is absolute, and irremoveable except by a vote of the 
general representative body. The Committee can do 
no harm then, and if its members are industrious, 
and will undertake the management of details under 
the chairman’s direction, they may do some good, and 
maintain a valuable supervision over the paid clerks. 
We should prefer the Parliamentary system, which would 
relegate the majority of Councillors to their proper position 
as critics anxious to attack or defend the responsible heads 
of departments ; but if Councillors like the other method 
better, it is a matter of detail to be settled by themselves. 
Our only contention is, that we shall never have a good 
Municipality for London, to which we can entrust, under 
a separate and responsible Audit Office, all local powers, 
and perhaps more powers than our Municipalities as yet 
possess, until we secure as head of each department a 
Councillor responsible for that department, and therefore 
master within it, accustomed to consult with other heads 
of departments, and liable to criticism and removal only 
by a vote of the whole body after free debate. 

We are not writing in the least out of dislike to the 
County Council. Five paid Commissioners selected by the 
Home Office would govern London much better and more 
efficiently than any Council it would be possible to elect ; 
but until the taxation of London grows unbearable, we have 
neither hope nor even wish for their appointment. The 
experiment of democracy not only must be tried, but 
ought to be tried, and we would not if we could, either 
abolish the electors’ privilege, or limit the powers of the 
Council more than those of any other great Municipality. 
If we had London to govern, we should just declare the 
whole Metropolis by statute to be within the “ City,” elect 
the Lord Mayor by direct suffrage, and elect the Common 
Council exactly as the County Council is elected. “ Lon- 
don” would then be a dignified entity, with all the pro- 
perty which belongs to it, and all the powers which the 
nation can wisely delegate to a local body. We accept de- 
mocracy, in fact; but that is no reason why democracy should 
choose for itself an absurd method of selecting the men 
who are to do its executive work. There is nothing demo- 
cratic about a Committee which a Ministry does not share, 
or rather, a Committee is the less democratic institution 
of the two, because the democracy cannot watch it, does 
not know its character, and cannot either dismiss it or send 
it before a tribunal to be sentenced. A Committee with the 
powers of the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be the 
least democratic and most inefficient authority on finance 
conceivable, and it is through such a body that the London 
Council in every department elects to work. Moreover, 
it elects to do so without having ever decided that it is the 
best way, without having fairly discussed the subject, 
and without having ever consulted the electors, who have 
some claim to a voice not only in their own government, 
but in the method of carrying it on. The Committee 
method was probably adopted simply because it was the 
method of the old Board of Works, or of the Town 
Councils in the provinces ; but, for all the public knows, it 
may have been adopted by pure accident. We cannot 
even conceive what there is to be said in its favour, except 
that it allows every member of Council to fancy that he 
18 In some degree an active member, and to say so to his 
constituents. That, however, is a benefit only to those 
fussy Councillors who, not content with a general power 
of supervision and criticism, which we would strengthen 
rather than impair, think nothing can go right unless 
they personally are intervening in all details; while it has 
@ serious disadvantage for the community. Busy men 
will not enter the Council to be forced to sit on these 
secret Committees, and the representation of London will 





had been popular and able, have governed London for 
ever, became objects of a popular and, we are bound to 
add, upon some points an unreasoning contempt. We 
want to save the Municipality of the future from deterio- 
rating, not to diminish its powers in any way; and the 
first antiseptic to be secured is, we are convinced, indi- 
vidual responsibility. Bumble is not a nice person under 
any circumstances, but Heaven protect us from being 
governed by Committees of Bumbles without even cocked- 
hats by which they may be known, and if necessary, 
praised or hooted. 








HYMNOLOGY. 
HE gigantic Dictionary of Hymnology edited by the Rev. 
John Julian, which Mr. Murray has just published, 
gives us, we admit, a somewhat melancholy feeling of labour 
more or less disproportioned to its fruits. The contributors 
to it have traced to their authors some four hundred thousand 
bymns, given us full information as to the different denomina- 
tional collections and their various editions, collected bio- 
graphical details as to the authors of the hymns, and, in fact, 
furnished us with the most elaborate and, so far as we have 
been able to judge, the most accurate details as to the history of 
hymnology, especially in the English tongue, with not a little 
concerning German, Latin, and Greek hymnology, that a 
mighty and closely printed volume of more than sixteen 
hundred pages could be made to contain. The work seems to 
have been almost as much of a labour of love as it has certainly 
displayed a love of labour; but we cannot help regretting that 
so very large a proportion of the four hundred thousand 
hymns which have involved this labour are hardly worthy of 
the energy and scholarship spent upon them. Of course 
there are many very beautiful hymns amongst them. Possibly. 
among the English hymns, there may be as many as even four 
or five hundred which deserve the name of poems. But we 
should be surprised to hear that as many as one in every two 
hundred of the hymns examined, deserved such praise as that. 
The truth is, that English hymns have suffered much from 
opposite causes, from the effort to stand on tip-toe in the hope 
of reaching the height proper to an exalted frame of mind, 
and from the still more unfortunate ardour of didacticism 
which has produced probably some of the flattest verses which 
ever pretended to the name of poetry. As to the first fault, the 
straining after an exaltation of feeling which is not attained, itis 
worth notice that more than twenty pages of a closely printed, 
double-columned index are taken up with the first lines of 
hymns beginning with “O” or “Oh.” Of course several of 
these are not unduly exclamatory, but the greater number 
certainly are. We turn to one of the best and most beautiful 
of the selections of English hymns known to us,—that arranged 
by the Rev. John Hamilton Thom for his Renshaw Street con- 
gregation, originally in 1836 (to which we are surprised to find 
no reference in the article on “ Unitarian Hymnology ”),—and 
we find only thirty-three out of nearly seven hundred hymns 
beginning with this exclamatory monosyllable. When an 
Englishman begins a poem with “O,” it is three chances to 
one that. he is trying to rise to a higher level of emotion than 
is really natural to him; and we feel little doubt that the 
finest hymns in the English language a:e not exclamatory, 
but rather partake of the carefully subdued feelings of such 
writers as Newman, or Cowper, or even Keble in those 
few poems which can properly be called hymns, or James 
Montgomery, or Charles Wesley. But a very great propor- 
tion of our English hymns present to our thought the idea 
of writers standing on tip-toe, or even on stilts, to glorify 
God. Sometimes they dwell on the idea of infinitude, 
trying to make us quail at the thought, till they only make 
us sensible how threadbare they have worn it, as in such a 
hymn as that beginning,— 
“ Jehovah reigns, let every nation hear, 
And at his footstool bow with holy fear ; 
Jehovah reigns unbounded and alone, 
And all creation hangs upon his throne; 
Jehovah reigns, let no inferior nature 
Usurp or share the throne of the Creator.” 


Sometimes they exhaust the resources of imagery to express 


gradually be left to idlers, to men whose trade is politics, | what no imagery will express, as in Heber’s hymn, in which 
and to men who hope indirectly to make money out of the | the saints are represented as always “casting down their 
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golden crowns around the glassy sea,” till the child asked 
how they got them up again, whether there was some 
piece of elastic fastened to them by the help of which they 
resumed them. Sometimes, again, they multiply the “O” till 
the mind and ear both get impatient. “O light! O way! 
O truth! O life!” and so forth; or, again, they launch into 
extravagant metaphor, and speak of the sun, “ whose chariot 
rolled on wheels of amber and of gold,” only to explain how 
poor even so glorious an object as this is compared with him 
who made it. The great majority even of our better hymn- 
writers try to pitch their note higher than the human voice 
will reach, when they write hymns of praise. If they do not 
dwell ad nauseam on pearls and jaspers and emeralds and 
sardonyx, they indulge in endless interjections; they make 
much more of milk and honey than milk and honey can ever 
convey to us; or they try and impress upon us that divine 
love is a thing of three dimensions,— 
*©O love, how deep! how broad! how high! 
It fills the heait with ecstasy,” 
as if a geometrical metaphor of that kind could in any way 
make the impression of divine love deeper than it was before. 
In short, what we miss in the great majority of hymns is real 
human naturalness. How comparatively rare are such true 
touches of poetry as this in Charles Wesley’s funeral hymn :— 
“One army of the living God 
To His Command we bow, 
Part of His Host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now!” 
or this in James Montgomery’s,— 
“ Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home ;” 
or this in Newman’s,— 
“ So long Thy power hath led me, sure it still 
Will lead me on! 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel-faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile.” 
For the most part, natural touches like these are conspicuous 
by their absence from our hymns. What can the human heart 
have to do with such stilted stuff as this, for instance P— 
“ Light’s glittering morn bedecks the sky, 
Heaven thunders forth its victor-cry ; 
The glad earth shouts her triumph high, 
And groaning hell makes wild reply.” 
It is not “ groaning hell,” but groaning humanity, that makes 
wild reply under such screamings as this. No doubt that hymn 
is not of English but of Latin origin, and is translated from 
the hymn beginning “ Aurora lucis rutilat;” but it should 
never have been translated, and we suspect that the translator 
has tried to cap even the Latin original. What sort of 
ecstasy that is not purely hysterical can be expressed 
by addresses to the planets such as this,— 
“Ye planets glittering on your heavenly way, 
In shining constellations join and say, ‘ Alleluia!’ ” 
That is ecstacy of the cosmic auctioneer’s type. No doubt 
even the auctioneer’s eloquence is not so inflated as Mrs. 
Barbauld’s when she describes the planets as rushing “in 
wild commotion” to “bathe their glittering foreheads in the 
ocean,” a mode of planetary life as alien to the conception 
of the great poets of Revelation as it is to the modern as- 
tronomer ; but both passages alike mark the stilted strain in 
which so many hymn-writers think it seemly to treat the 
works of infinite wisdom. 

But if gaspiness is one of the worst flaws in most English 
hymns, a fatal flatness is the flaw, perhaps even the still worse 
flaw, of those which proceed from the didactic instinct. Such 
hymns as that beginning,— 

« All-seeing God, ’tis thine to know 

The springs whence wrong opinions flow, 

To judge from principles within 

When frailty errs and when we sin,” 
should be the despair of any one with a heart of devotion in 
his breast. Yet it is a hymn which used to be sung with a 
sort of dismal fervour amongst Unitarians bent on testi- 
fying to the world at large against the bigotry of persecutors, 
and the falsehood of the notion that people can believe at 
pleasure what they will. But surely we might almost as well 





embody in a hymn a protest against the Ptolemaic theory of 
the motion of the heavenly bodies, as explain to God the | 
false philosophy of the bigots. 


Indeed, one of the old | 


hymn-collectors,—we believe it was the Rev. John Yates, 
—did actually alter Addison’s hymn, “The spacious firma- 
ment on high,” in order to reconcile it with the Copernican 
philosophy, making its final verses read thus :— 
“ What though in solemn silence all 
Appear to move around this ball ? 


What though no real voice or sound 
Amidst its radiant orbs be found ? 


In Reason’s ear, they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing as they shine, 
‘The hand that made us is divine.’” 
Evidently the worthy hymnologist thought that when the 
congregation came to speak of what might utter itself in 
Reason’s ear, he must not allow any syllable to be said that 
reflected the obsolete astronomy of Ptolemy. Indeed, “ flat- 
ness ” is no adequate word for a good deal of the didacticism 
of the duller hymn-writers. Can any flatness surpass such 
verses as these in the hymn supposed to be appropriate to 
“St. Philip and St. James the Apostles ”P— 
«The lore from Philip once concealed, 
We know its fullness now in Christ ; 
In Him the Father is revealed, 
And all our longing is sufficed. 


And still unwavering faith holds sure 
The words that James wrote sternly down, 
Except we labour and endure, 
We cannot win the heavenly crown.” 
It is a matter of no importance that this appears to confound 
St. James the Apostle with St. James the author of the 
Epistle, who was not the Apostle; but certainly “all our 
longing” is much more than “ sufficed” by leaden rhymes of 
this sort. Perhaps, however, the very climax of baldness and 
flatness is reached in one of the hymns of Mrs. Masters, which 
our new hymnological authority assures us to be a favourite 
hymn amongst modern Christians. It has always remained 
in the memory of the present writer as the hymn concerning 
religious comfits and religious comforts :— 
«Tis religion that can give 
Sweetest pleasures while we live; 
Tis religion must supply 
Solid comforts when we die. 
After death our joys shall be 
Lasting as Eternity ; 
Let me, then, make God my friend, 
And on all his ways attend.” 
The writer well remembers that while the first couplet 
always suggested to him bon-bons, the second as uniformly 
suggested something like sausages and blankets. And the 
second verse, which draws the logical inference that as all 
these satisfactions are to be secured by religion, it would be 
well on utilitarian grounds to make God one’s friend, was 
to him nothing less than revolting. Yet we do not suppose 
that Mrs. Masters was in any way a carnal-minded person. 
Our hymnologist tells us that she had no education, and that 
her friends greatly discouraged her in the exercise of her 
poetic gift, in which we think that her friends showed a 
judicious insight. 

We have spoken of the vast number of indifferent 
hymns, but we should not like to conclude with depre- 
ciation. Undoubtedly there are enough English poems that 
are also hymns to fill a large volume, and some of them 
are but little known to the general public. We will quote 
one which we find assigned to Dr. Martineau by name in 
this Hymnology, and which seems to us (with the exception 
perhaps of a single verse) as full of a true theology that he 
would nevertheless himself disclaim, as it is of the noble 
imaginative life which has given him so legitimate an influence 
over the development of English religious thought :— 

« A voice upon the midnight air, 
Where Kedron’s moonlit waters stray, 
Weeps forth in agony of prayer, 
‘Oh Father, take this cup away.’ 
Ah, thou who sorrowest unto death, 
We conquer in thy mortal fray, 
And Earth for all her children saith, 
‘Oh God, take not this cup away.’ 
Oh Lord of sorrow, meekly die, 
Thow'lt heal or hallow all our woe ; 
Thy name refresh the mourner’s sigh, 
Thy peace revive the faint and low. 


Great Chief of faithful souls, arise, 
None else can lead the martyr band, 
Who teach the brave how peril flies 
When faith unarmed uplifts the hand. 
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Oh King of earth, the cross ascend! 
O’er climes and ages ’tis thy throne: 
Where’er thy fading eye may bend, 
The desert blooms, and is thine own. 
Thy parting blessing, Lord, we pray ; 
Make but one fold below, above ; 
And when we go the last lone way, 
Oh give the welcome of thy love!” 
That is a specimen of the kind of hymn which is not written 
by a great poet, and yet has in it the life and breath of a great 
hymn. But there are not many of which the same can be said 
in the hymnology of England. Mostly the great hymns are 
the work of true poets, and the hymns which are not the work 
of true poets are mere cumberers, and very heavy cumberers, 


of the ground they occupy. 





THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY. 
HE contrast between the ethical innocence of gambling 
and its ethical inexpediency becomes most violent when 
we consider a lottery like that of Louisiana. A lottery does 
not theoretically justify even the usual objections to gambling, 
jil-founded as—in pure abstract argument—most of them 
are. The player who buys a ticket does not, to his own con- 
sciousness, win by causing another man to lose. On the con- 
trary, the opponent whom he thinks of, the lottery-owner, 
always wins, it being prearranged as the cardinal condition of 
the game, that the value of the prizes shall never equal the 
value of the tickets sold. As a matter of fact, of course, each 
player or ticket-buyer in ordinary lotteries plays against all 
other players, and does in some infinitesimal way deprive 
them of their chance, though even this is wanting in 
the Italian lottery, in which risk is strictly confined 
to player and lottery-owner, and profit is realised by the 
jatter solely because the player, on a calculation of the 
general average of chances, pays too much for his chance. 
He just buys it as he might a contingent reversion, 
‘and buys it a little too dear. It follows that whenever the 
player wins, as his apparent adversary can never lose, personal 
malignity can never enter into the game, the actual losers, 
the general body of investors knowing nothing of each other. 
Indeed, it is a curious fact that the latter always approve of a 
rival winning, their notion being, in the first place, that he 
has given the general adversary, Fate, a good hard blow, and 
next, that he has cleared the way to victory by showing 
its possibility. We remember a curious instance of that 
feeling. It must have been in 1868 or thereabouts, when Prince 
Amadeo of Piedmont, amusing himself at Rome, placed five or 
‘en napoleons on the five numbers allowed by the Papal lottery- 
managers. If one of those he named came up, he would 
‘win his stake; if two, a good prize; but if all five, which 
is nearly impossible, he would secure a great multiple of 
his money. By an odd perversity of fate, Prince Amadeo 
deposited the right five numbers, and the Papal Govern- 
ment had to pay to a Prince of the excommunicated House 
some thousands of pounds. The authorities, greatly annoyed, 
thought they would utilise their loss to create prejudice 
against Amadeo, and sent him his winnings in a tumbril, 
visibly full of five-franc pieces. Thay thought the Roman 
players would think he was carrying off money from them; 
but for once they, with all their deep insight into human 
nature, mistook its governing Jaws. The Roman populace 
was delighted, considering that the Prince had given the 
‘tombola, which was always getting the better of them, 
‘a most creditable defeat, and next week nearly every 
ticket purchased bore as one of its five numbers the year 
of the Prince’s age. There being no hostile player who can 
be injured by his losses, and no possibility of personal 
malignity, the last ethical objections to gambling are removed, 
and the lottery is seen to be a perfectly innocent form of 
‘amusement, provided, of course, that the player can, without 
‘overstepping the line between waste and allowable payment 
for recreation, afford the stakes. 


And yet, if there is one thing certain in this uncertain 
world, it is that, among certain races at all events, of all 
forms of gambling the lottery is the most extensively de- 
moralising. Being open to all men, consuming no time, 
and being perfectly independent of skill, it exerts a charm 
which seems more fatal to ordinary principles than any 
-other form of gambling. We suspect, for a reason which we 
‘will presently give, that it inflames dull imaginations until 





the conscience goes temporarily to sleep. Wherever it is 
allowed, among a certain and large class toil halts, all men 
hoping to be relieved by a turn of the wheel from sordid 
necessity. Those who win go drunk with gain, and those who 
lose rush to deposit another stake, obtaining the means too 
often by theft, embezzlement, or borrowing without a hope 
of repayment. Shopmen rob the tills, clerks enlarge cheques, 
and servants, who always seem peculiarly affected by the 
temptation, take spoons out of the cupboards in their charge. 
So great was the mischief in England, that the respectable 
classes compelled the abolition of lotteries, and the Govern- 
ment of France, which is not influenced even uncon- 
sciously by Puritan traditions, felt itself compelled to 
follow the example. Even in Calcutta, where a plébiscite 
would have shown a vote of at least 90 to 10 in favour of the 
lottery, the proceeds of which paid for almost all metropolitan 
improvements, the Government was so horror-struck with the 
social evils arising from the system, that in the teeth of a 
violent outcry, it abolished the wheel; and now the Govern- 
ment of Louisiana is passing through the same experience. 
A syndicate there bought from the State twenty-five years 
ago a monopoly of lottery-tickets, and after a desperate 
fight with the respectables, was confirmed in its privilege 
by the Supreme Court of the State. It retained its con- 
tract, therefore, and found it immensely profitable, the system 
being to offer in prizes an amount equal to only half the 
receipts. So great was the sale of tickets, that the projectors 
became millionaires, and it is asserted that, when they required 
legislative help to preserve their monopoly, they bought the 
Members of the Houses wholesale, including many who had 
given written pledges never to vote for a new Lottery Law. 
The demoralisation was quite ideally complete; and yet, as we 
said before, the lottery is the most innocent of all forms of 
gambling, and the wit of man cannot devise a formula showing 
gambling to be worse than any other expenditure of money 
for unremunerative recreation. 


The odd thing about the Louisiana story is, that the very 
people who buy the tickets are furious at the legalisation of 
the speculation. We are not sure that, even if money 
is not employed, the Louisianians will abolish the wheel, 
no Catholic being able to allege that a source of revenue 
sanctioned by Pope after Pope is inherently immoral; but 
the Daily News is mistaken if it imagines that Louisianians 
are the principal buyers. They do buy, and we do not doubt 
they are many of them tempted into guilt in order to secure 
money to pay for tickets; but the heaviest demand comes 
from the North. To the conscientious yet greedy New 
Englanders and rural New Yorkers, the chance of a fortune 
comes as an irresistible temptation, and so breaks the 
monotony of their lives that they purchase tickets by 
the thousand, with such results that the Louisiana Lottery 
is denounced in all pulpits and most newspapers, and that 
serious proposals have been discussed for revising the national 
Constitution so as to secure its suppression. Weare not quite 
sure, but we think the advertisements of the lottery have been 
made illegal in New York; and we are quite sure that we have 
readarticlesaboutitin New York papers much moreviolent than 
any we ever saw about the sule of contracts by the municipal 
authorities, or the purchase of votes at Albany for outrageous 
jobs. The lottery seems to be regarded, not as a great and 
injurious nuisance, which it certainly is, but as a device of 
the Evil One, a thing in itself specially evil, not even to be 
discussed except in terms of the strongest reprobation. The 
New Yorkers are gambling all day in Wall Street openly, 
and without hindrance either from law or from opinion; but 
even they will not endure patiently the iniquity of the 
Louisiana sellers of lottery-tickets, who, apart from their 
miscreancy in buying votes—which is morally, if they do it 
suborning perjury—are not one whit worse than any other 
sellers of “futures,” which are, in fact, lottery-tickets on a 
big scale. The horror is, of course, caused by a knowledge of 
the evil social results developed by this particular form of 
trading in chances, and this brings us round to the most inex- 
plicable puzzle of the whole subject. It is not absolutely cer- 
tain that the social consequences of a lottery are the same 
in all places. We entirely accept the evidence as regards 
England and America, but it is most imperfect as regards both 
Germany and Italy. In Germany, the Government, whick 
is much governed by moral considerations, has suppressed 
all public gaming-tables with a very high hand; but it seems 
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quite unmoved by the lotteries, and with some apparent 
reason. Certainly there is no lack of industry in Hamburg, 
nor do English merchants find the clerks of that great city 
specially given to plunder their employers. Informants who 
know them well tell us that the majority of them work 
very long hours, are most attentive to their commercial busi- 
nesses, and are rather Philistine than otherwise in their daily 
demeanour. The Viennese are more carried away, being more 
extravagant and dissolute than their rivals; but the State 
of Brunswick, with its ever-open lottery, is a home of the 
domestic virtues. In Italy, too, the evidence is conflicting. 
The Italians are devoted to their tombola—no doubt a 
peculiarly attractive one, owing to the absence of limita- 
tion in the number of prizes—so that a few weeks ago 
the Minister of Finance was obliged to confess in Parliament 
that he dared not propose its abolition. The people simply 
would not bear such a reduction in the few excitements of 
their lives, and he should have half the cities of Italy in a state 
of insurrection. ‘Do you want that, gentlemen ?” he asked; 
and his opponents, apparently aware that he had warrant 
for his words, sank back disconcerted. Yet the effect of the 
lottery in Italy is nothing like as bad asin Louisiana. Naples, 
perhaps, rather shirks work, though, if we were contractors, 
we should like Sicilian labourers, who only appear lazy because 
they work at unearthly hours; but who toil more honestly 
hard than the Turinese or Milanese, though both put their weekly 
france into the ever-open tombola? The English writers on 
Italy always condemn the lottery, but rather because it makes 
the people childish than because it ruins them. The Italians 
have a trick of “ guessing by rule” as to fortunate numbers, 
either because they dreamt them, or because some accident, 
such as the overturn of a cab without killing anybody, has 
called their attention to certain figures; and not being 
ashamed of nonsensical beliefs, they mention the facts aloud. 
They would, however, be just as superstitious without the 
lottery, and the rest of the harm it does is certainly not more 
perceptible than the harm produced by the English and Ameri- 
can habit of betting about the performances of horses they 
never even saw. We suspect that where excitement is the 
motive of buying tickets rather than pure greed, the lottery 
does less harm, and that if ever Humanity reaches the level of 
culture and self-respect and general virtue which would 
explain—nothing could justify—the Comtist worship for that 
particularly contemptible deity, the lottery will be considered 
an allowable, though perhaps slightly ridiculous, recreation. 
At present it is injurious to the majority everywhere, but not 
in all places in the same degree. 


THE WILD BOY OF PINDUS. 

HEN a Greek newspaper condescends to drop the 
eternal discussion of the Eastern Question and 
chronicle the gossip of the market-place, it is apt to become 
intensely interesting to perverse Occidental readers. Now and 
then in the country news there appears a reprint, in the rough 
rustic dialect of a local news-sheet, of some tule which gives a 
faint echo of the old, old Hellas, and may carry the reader 
back in a moment to the days of Hesiod or Herodotus. No 
doubt the Western mind will proceed to compare instances 
and make its inferences. But, meantime, let us give, as we 
find it recently quoted in an Athenian paper, a tale which 
comes from Thessaly, of the wild boy on Mount Pindus :— 
“Demetriades worthy-of-honour, the warden of the King’s 
forest on Mount Pindus, was out shooting on the mountain. 
Being tired, he left the chase of the deer, and turned up a path 
which led through a steep glen to some shepherds’ huts, where 
he hoped to drink acup of the milk of Pindus, milk which is 
famed to be the best of any. While he was walking quietly 
up the path, he heard a rustling in the underwood, and stayed 
to listen. Through the branches he saw an unknown animal 
moving very quickly in the same direction as himself, 


and made ready to fire at it—va zvpo30ryoy—but was) 


stopped by shouts of the shepherds on the hill-side above, 
who called to him not to shoot. He then followed this strange 
creature, which had the form, indeed, of a man, and was 
wholly naked; but ran very fast, sometimes on its feet, but 
more often on all-fours, and reached the sheep-cote before him. 
There he foand it eagerly drinking the buttermilk from a 
trough into which it had run while the cheeses from the 
morning milking were being pressed. When it saw him near, 
it ran into the wood; and the chief of the shepherds told him 





its story. ‘He is a boy,’ he said, ‘a Wallachian, the son of 
a Wallachian, who lived at Castania, on Mount Pindus. The 
man went back to Wallachia to seek work, and there he 
married. He lived there some time, but afterwards came: 
back to Pindus. Six years he was absent, and he brought 
back four or five children. Then he died, and left his wife- 
and children to the “ five roads” (i.e., tofortune). The woman 
saw no way of keeping her children in Castania, so she distri- 
buted them among her neighbours, and went back to her own 
country. But one of them ran away from the person with 
whom he was left, and has lived in this part of the forest for 
four years. He lives, even as you saw him, without clothes. 
In summer he lives well, and drinks our buttermilk daily. In 
winter he lies in the caves, and lives on roots and nuts. He 
has learnt no form of speech, neither has he a name.’ The 
forest warden determined not to leave him to endure another 
winter on the mountain; so he bade the shepherds to catch 
and bind the boy, and fastened a rope to him, and took him 


back to Trikale, where he clothed him, and has done what he- 


can to civilise him. He always keeps him with himself, or 
under the care of some one who can talk, because he seems 
unable to learn to speak any word, though he imitates the 
voices of many wild creatures. Nor does he learn to under- 
stand the names of things. But animal sounds he mimics 
well, and he has learnt to ride. As his real name is not 
known, his guardian has called him Sciron.” 

The reference in the name to the legend of Theseus is very 
characteristic of modern Greek sentiment, which preserves 
unbroken the traditions which cling to the mountains and 
glens of old Hellas. But apart from its old-world setting, 
the story affords additional and corroborative evidence of the 
habits of the very curious and rare animal which, for want of 
a better name, we may call Relapsed Man. The Relapsed 
Man—that is, the man who has run wild after civilisation—is 
a wholly different creature from Wild or Feral Man, who has 
never been tamed; and in his degeneration seems by a sudden 
fall to reach a point far lower physically, and far nearer to 
the animals, even than the Fuegian or Digger Indian. Un- 
fortunately—or fortunately, as the reader chooses—Relapsed 
Man can seldom be studied with the care he deserves, 
because he is a scarce and accidental product of un- 
pleasant conditions. War, famine, pestilence, and wolves 
are the most favourable means for producing him, and an 
overbearing civilisation has made these conditions scarce. 
But there exists a body of authoritative evidence on tbe sub- 
ject with which we may compare the case we have quoted, 
more particularly with reference to the statement that he was 
a wild: boy, not a wild man; that he went often on all-fours, 
and in that posture ran fast; that he ate nutsand roots; that 
he sucked up the buttermilk—v2 094%, the Greek word, is 
used of the manner in which a horse drinks water, and it will 
be found that it is a peculiarity of the Relapsed Man that he 
does not drink or lap, but sucks up milk or water in this 
eager, swallowing way—that he went naked; and that he had 
not, and has not, learnt to talk, but can mimic animal sounds. 


Relapsed Man is found in three forms,—one, the most marked 
and least human, is that which ensues when he has, as a 
child, been carried off and kept—often for several years—by 
a wild animal. This is the acute form of relapse, and exhibits 
all the symptoms of the Pindus boy, with several others, among 
them a wholly carnivorous appetite, the voice of a wild beast, 
extreme ferocity, and a temper quite impossible to humanise. 
The second and milder form occurs when a young child has 
run wild or been deserted, and manages to keep itself alive 
without human aid, to which form the case of the Greek 
boy belongs. The wild boy of Hanover, found in the last 
century, was a similar instance. He ran on all-fours, ate 
nothing but roots and nuts, and was without speech. The 
third form, now very rare in Europe, but not uncommon in 
the Ardennes, and other districts where the wolf still lives, is 
clearly the result of the mental malady of lycanthropy, 
sufferers from which are yearly brought to be touched by the 
Holy Stole of St. Hubert, who, if less potent than his votaries 
imagine to drive the latent poison of hydrophobia from the 
tainted blood, can still minister to a mind diseased, and with 
mystic and consoling rites cures sufferers who exhibit beyond 
a doubt all the worst traits by which Relapsed Man is marked 
in the completest form of retrogression. What these charac- 
teristics are, may be judged from the curious and complete 
instances of the capture of children living in wolves’ dens in 
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the Province of Oude, collected, it is believed, by Colonel 
Sleeman, the able officer who took a leading part in the sup- 
pression of the Thugs of India. In the first case, which 
occurred near the Goomtee River, in a district where wolves 
abound, and are never killed by the natives from fear of the 
ill-luck which their death will bring upon the village, a native 
trooper saw a large she-wolf leave her den, followed by three 
whelps and a little boy. The boy seemed on the best 
possible terms with the old dam and the three whelps, 
and the mother-wolf seemed to guard all four with equal 
care. They all went down to the river and drank, after 
which they were chased by the trooper; but they escaped 
over rough ground into the den, the boy running on all-fours 
quite as fast as the young wolves. The man then got assistance 
and dug the whole party out; the wolves and boy bolted 
together, and the boy was caught, fastened to a rope, and led 
to the village. He could not speak, but growled and snarled 
like a young wolf, and tried to bolt into every hole or shelter 
that was passed. After four days he was sent to an English 
officer, Captain Nicholetts. Though kindly treated, he never 
learnt to speak, ran away from grown-up people, flew at 
children and tried to bite them, and ran to eat his food on 
all-fours. But he was friendly with a pariah-dog, and would 
let it share his food. He would suck up a whole pitcher of 
buttermilk without drawing breath apparently. He never 
laughed or smiled, and destroyed all clothes given him. Two 
and a half years after his capture he died, and just before his 
death spoke once or twice, saying his head ached, and pro- 
nouncing the word for water. Another child caught in a 
wolf’s den in the same neighbourhood was even more savage, 
He would only eat raw flech, on which he put his hands as a 
dog puts its fore-feet. He drank in the manner mentioned 
before, and habitually ran on all-fours, from which his knees 
and knuckles were quite hard. Though reclaimed by his 
mother, he was quite untameable, and at last lived in the 
village streets like a pariah-dog, going every night into the 
jungle. A third boy, caught near Hasanpur, could walk upright, 
but preferred to go on all-fours, and ran so fast in that posi- 
tion that no one could catch him. He could not talk, but 
was induced to wear clothes. But he still remained so in- 
human, that few people would keep him for any time; and 
for three nights in succession wolves were seen to come up 
and awake him. In each case the boy played with the wolves, 
who capered round him and licked him. 

We will not attempt to frame a theory from the cases we 
have quoted. No doubt it will be open to those who hold 
with the late Professor Garrod that man was the first of the 
animals to stand upright, and that he has not yet learned to 
do this properly, or he would not be subject to spontaneous 
internal injuries from which quadrupeds are free, to see 
in these accounts instances of a return to a primitive state. 
Others will fairly argue that the degradation of Relapsed 
Man so far transcends all known instances of man in his 
lowest natural state, as merely to be an example of corruptio 
optimi pessima. But, in any case, we may infer from the 
instances which we have quoted, that Relapsed Man walks 
and runs well and by preference on all-fours—cannot speak, 
lives on raw food, fears his own species, drinks by suction, 
and, what is perhaps best of all, never lives to maturity ; for 
all the captures recorded have been those of boys, not of men. 





AN EMPEROR ON DANCING. 

HERE are many people in the world—not in any way 
disliked, though somewhat feared, by their friends— 
whose business it seems to be to set everything in order around 
them, to set everybody right, and to play generally the part 
of benevolent autocrats in their small circles. With such 
people, the idea of right and ovrder—their idea, that is to say 
—is so strong as to amount to a positive mania; the sight of 
its transgression is so painful to them, that they simply cannot 
endure it in silence; they must speak out and set straight the 
erring person or the misplaced tning. With the same con- 
vinced consciousness of rectitude, they will meddle with the 
pictures that hang upon our walls, because they cannot bear to 
see them hanging crookedly, and know that we ought to be 
obliged to them for putting them straight, and criticise with the 
most fearless frankness and the most sincere conviction both 
our actions and our opinions, even though we have given 
them clearly to understand that such criticism is not only un- 
Solicited, but undesired. By some they are termed “busybodies,” 








to which the epithet “meddlesome” is not unfrequently 
affixed. And yet, tiresome as they generally are, it is im- 
possible to dislike actively people who mean so well, and who 
are often quite as kindly-hearted as they are well-intentioned. 
Moreover, nobody ever dreams of taking their advice, of 
listening to their warnings, and submitting to dictation— 
except perhaps their real victims, such members of their fami- 
lies or households whom fate has actually put in their power. 
When this benevolent autocrat is really an autocrat, the case 
is rather more grave. There are two things that are notice- 
able in the busybody,—one, that his appetite for meddling 
grows with its satisfaction; the other, that nothing is 
too small, no error too trivial, for his consideration. He 
cannot bear to see even a picture hang crookedly while he 
has hands to set it straight; he cannot allow the most insig- 
nificant error to pass unnoticed, as long as he has a tongue to 
correct it. To stand in silence with his arms folded, and let 
the world wag, is an attitude of mind and body which to him 
is physically and morally impossible. He must be up and 
doing, and the more he does, the more he wants to do. As we 
have said, such a character in a private individual, although 
sometimes wearisome and annoying enough to his own family 
or immediate surroundings, does little hurt or wrong to the 
outside world, who can afford to ignore it. But such a 
character in a real autocrat is rather dangerous to its pos- 
sessor. The opportunity for meddling is altogether too vast, 
and the consequences of meddling are too important and far- 
reaching. Ridicule is one of the gravest dangers that an 
autocrat has to encounter, and such a frame of mind renders 
him peculiarly liable to its attacks. One of the most im- 
portant faculties that an autocrat can possess is that of 
leaving things alone,—not only of leaving well alone, but of 
leaving ill alone, when that ill is not a very crying one nor 
one that is easily redressed. That is a faculty which we fear 
the German Emperor does not possess. De minimis non curat 
lex, But the German Emperor, who wishes to be, and to a 
certain extent is, the law, does care about them a great deal, 
even when they are almost infinitesimally small. 


We have already from time to time been regaled with 
accounts of his efforts to set the German world, and even the 
European world, right in larger and more important matters, 
and our admiration for his enthusiasm has not been altogether 
untempered by amusement at its energetic expression. We have 
heard of his sermons to sailors and his lessons to recruits, and 
it has seemed to us that this same enthusiasm was sometimes 
rather too misplaced to be amusing in an Emperor. But when 
we hear that he has taken upon himself to improve the 
dancing of the German Army as well as its morale, we really 
find that “incredulity” is the safest word to express our 
feelings. And yet, from trustworthy accounts, it would 
appear to be perfectly true that the Emperor, having had 
reason to notice a certain incapacity to dance among his 
officers at Potsdam, summoned the Colonels of the regiments 
forming the garrison at that place, and informed them that 
officers who could not dance would do well not to frequent 
Court balls until they had learned to do it properly. 
Here is a truly Imperial decree,—one that is worthy 
of his ancestor, the father of Frederick the Great. Even 
that Czar of Russia who kept a jealous eye upon his subjects’ 
hats, and knocked them off when they did not please him, 
although his method of showing his disapproval was more 
unrestrained, was not more occupied with trifles than the 
present ruler of Germany. But when once this didactic 
mania, this eagerness for teaching, preaching, and setting 
right, takes hold of a man, it manifests itself in almost every 
conceivable relation between himself and the outer world; 
and we may yet hear of the Emperor of China receiving a 
German Bible with orders to read it, or of a scullion in the 
Imperial kitchen being given a lesson by his Imperial master 
as to the best method of cleaning pots and pans. The more 
that a man dictates, the more he wishes to dictate, and the 
more absurdly trivial or impossibly large are the sub- 
jects upon which he does dictate. Schoolmasters, Colonels 
of regiments, and benevolent and wealthy old women, are 
frequent sufferers from this disease, and exhibit its symp- 
toms in a way which is often ridiculous enough; but when it 
attacks an Emperor, the spectacle is likely to become one 
that is rather matter for the weeping than the laughter of 
gods and men. The intention was evidently excelleat. His 
Majesty had noticed at the Court balls either that there were 
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many young officers who pleaded their want of knowledge as 
an excuse for not dancing, or who showed a want of knowledge 
in the way they danced, and he wished, like a true military 
enthusiast, to introduce the same uniformity into their 
drawing-room manners as they already possessed on parade, 
—therefore he has ordered that they shall learn to dance. 
Unfortunately, even Emperors, like private individuals, some- 
times exceed their powers. You may pipe seductively, but it does 
not follow that the world will dance; if you pipe authoritatively, 
it is almost certain not todo so. Such an order recallsa story of 
a Prussian General who also wished to make his world dance; 
and failed. His wife’s receptions, for some reason or other, 
were uncongenial to the youths under his command, and un- 
frequented by them. The General, a strict martinet and the 
head of a college of cadets, was imprudent enough to reproach 
them with their shortcomings in this matter, and to demand 
a change in their manners. At his next ball, when all the 
guests were assembled, the tramp, tramp, of marching feet was 
heard upon the staircase: the door was thrown open, and 
there marched into the room fa whole corps of cadets, with 
their young officer at their head, halted, and stood at atten- 
tion. ‘ What is the meaning of this? ” shouted the General. 
“The first corps of cadets, to dancing commanded !” replied 
the youth, saluting as though on parade. ‘“ Take them away,” 
screamed the General, beside himself with fury. “ Right- 
about face, march!” was the calm and unmoved answer; and 
the cadets marched out in the same order as they had entered. 

No doubt there are many London hostesses who wish that 
there were some benevolent autocrat to instil a proper sense 
of its duties into the English youth, and command it to dance 
in their drawing-rooms. It must be confessed that there is 
some reason in their constant complaint that young men will 
not dance. Their daughters are fond of dancing, but their 
sons have decided that the amusement is not worth the trouble, 
and selfishly—because dancing is impossible without their co- 
operation—refuse either to go to balls, or to dance at them 
when they can be induced to go. There is a want of good 
feeling and kindliness in this refusal on their part, because 
they cannot fail to see that in every dance in which they do 
not bear their share, some girl is disappointed of a partner; 
and of an exercise which is a real pleasure to her. Very 
likely it was some consideration of this kind, and a genuine 
indignation against a lazy selfishness, that prompted the 
utterances of the German Emperor. If so, they did more 
honour to his heart than to his head. You cannot make people 
unselfish either by means of Acts of Parliament or Imperial 
decrees. That is the mistake that the benevolent autocrat, 
either private or Imperial, is constantly making. ‘ What!’ he 
eries, ‘such a one will not see his plain duty, and will not do 
it! Then he shall do it,—for I will make him.’ And there- 
upon he proceeds to make him. If he has no power, all is 
well, for he only receives his wasted pains for his reward. 
But if he has the power—and an Emperor very often 
has—the consequences of misusing it against another’s 
liberty and freedom of action are sometimes rather serious. 
The world has progressed too far beyond the time when 
such benevolent tyranny was possible; its idea of justice 
is no longer that of Solomon, nor can it entertain the 
Spartan idea of discipline. Discipline is a very admirable 
thing, and we should all be the better, probably, if we sub- 
jected ourselves to it a little more. But the question is,— 
Who is to decide upon the exact nature of our discipline and 
duties? Not the acquaintance or friend who takes upon him- 
self the task of dictating them to us,—of that much we are sure. 
Nor do we think it can be a despotic and benevolent tyrant, 
who may happen for the time to hold our destinies in his 
hand,—as the German Emperor may be said to hold those of 
his officers. 


FIN DE SIECLE. 

rYN\HE fact that we are approaching the end of another 

century of our era, strongly affects the popular imagi- 
nation. It is supposed that, in some undefined way, we must 
be better or worse merely because of this chronological fact. 
Were it the end, not of the nineteenth century, but of the 
twentieth, we should be still more excited. Even now, the 
idea of that Annus Mirabilis, the Year of Grace 2000, begins 
to affect us. We feel that if we could live to witness its 
advent, we should witness an immense event. We should 
almost expect something to happen in the Cosmos, so that we 








might read the great date written on the skies, or at least 
see it visibly indicated in some way on that vast dial of the 
world, the sidereal hemisphere; and we should be as much 
disappointed when it came and nothing happened, as the 
child is who arrives by train in London, and finds that 
the name of the town, instead of being written up at the 
station in larger letters than he ever saw in his life, is not 
written up at all. As it is, we shall make a minor event and 
epoch of the year 1900. We shall write the new figures with 
quite a little flutter. Some will consider it a merit anda 
matter of congratulation that they have lived into another 
century, others will be proportionately saddened and de- 
pressed. Why should this be so? Is there any reason for it ? 
Human history is continuous, A thing which will or will not 
happen in ten years, will not be hastened or retarded because 
the ten years chance to begin with 1890 and end with 1900. 
The hundredth year does not coincide with any physical 
change, any more than 12 o’clock at night coincides, really 
not so much as 12 o’clock at night coincides, with a change in 
Nature. But midnight, though the arbitrary end and 
beginning of the day, just because it is the end and 
beginning, has always impressed the imagination, and so 
have New Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day. They have not 
only impressed the poets, but they have impressed the poet 
that is in all of us. And it has seemed natural that they 
should be expected to prove a new departure, to ring out the 
old and ring in the new, to be a knell of real death, a joy-bel! 
of real birth, in the world. 


For we are all individually, and perhaps still more collec- 
tively, in some degree poets and artists, and keep still,. 
beneath all our civilised varnish and sophistication, some- 
thing of the mythopeic faculty. If the days are no longer, 
as in Homer, the Cattle of the Sun; if we can only kill time, 
and no longer roast and eat it, “ moaning round the spit;” if 
the horses no longer harness the chariot of the Dawn,—we still 
in a fainter way personify both them, and the daysand months 
and years, and also, when we think of them, the centuries. The 
nineteenth century has a life, a character of its own in ow 
minds, and when it dies, we shall expect that character to 
change and a new one to begin. And the illusion is helped in 
our case by a real and important coincidence. We are living 
in the end not merely of a century—that is immaterial—but of 
an era, and an era which has its natural limits and its natural: 
unity. The close of the century must, alas! just see out the- 
generation which witnessed the beginning of this era. For 
the real life of our century did not begin with its beginning, 
but somewhat later. The last century, to use'an Irishism, had 
continued into the present. England was absorbed in the 
great struggle with Napoleon, which was its “ ruinous 
inheritance.” It was only when Waterloo, in 1815, brought 
peace, that the century was able to begin to make itself. It 
is true that the Romantic movement had begun somewhat 
earlier with Scott and Byron, in a sense even with Goethe.. 
But they belong really to the last era rather than our own.. 
The real birth-time for us is 1830 and the years that imme- 
diately follow it. It was in 1830, the year of the death of 
George IV., that ‘‘ennyson published the first volume that 
bore his name, “ Poems, chiefly Lyrical;” in 1830 that the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway was opened. 1832 saw the 
first Reform Bill passed; in 1833, Gladstone made his maiden 
speech in Parliament, advocating the abolition of slavery ; and’ 
it was a month later that Newman was writing “ Lead, kindly 
Light,” in the Straits of Bonifacio, on his way home to start 
the Oxford movement. Events followed rapidly. 1838 saw 
the ‘Great Western’ cross the Atlantic, and the first 
electric telegraph constructed. “The steamship and the 
railway, and the thoughts that move mankind,” came alto- 
gether. An immense expansion of wealth, of population, 
of ideas, took place. Now only, in the sixth decade, is 
the increase of population really slackening, if not ceasing.. 
A new “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After ” tells us.in serious 
and noble tones what has been pithily put by a lighter critic, 
“that we are living in an age of collapsed opinions.” The 
great effort of the century seems spent and dying. The 
phrase ‘Conservative reaction,” like alk phrases. of party 
warfare, has gained a partly exaggerated, partly invidious 
meaning, but it expresses a reality. There can be-no doubt 
that there is more of Conservative feeling amongst thinking 
men than there was forty years ago. No one, not even Sir 
William Harcourt. or Sir Wilfrid Lawson, is as. cocksure 
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now of anything as Tom Macaulay—and not only Tom 
Macaulay, but all the party of Reform, whether in thought 
or act—was of everything. Reform has come in like a 
flood, but the flood has spread itself out and found its 
level; and much, it now appears, has survived which it 
was thought must he submerged, and that immediately. 
Threatened lives have lived long. The Throne remains. The 
House of Lords still stands, and even unreformed. The 
landed interest has survived the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
The Bishops were told in 1830 to put their house in order, and 
to prepare for extinction. Inspired at once by the Oxford 
movement and the Broad Church movement, at once by 
Newman and Arnold, they have done so, and the Church of 
England is undoubtedly a greater, a more living organisation 
to-day than it was in 1830. But to look deeper and wider 
than this. Faith is certainly more living than it was in 1830, 
Darwinism bas been absorbed, and has been found to be, 
not hostile to, but even philosophically harmonious witb, 
Christianity. France, the most sympathetic and symptomatic 
of the nations, shows signs of a religious reaction. The “ Vie 
de Jésus” is again ber popular book; but it is that of Pére 
Didon, not of M. Renan. It may be that this is only the 
pause in the activity, the lull before the next storm, the river 
of progress “crawling and turning upon itself in many a 
backward streaming curve.” Shall we again ery, “ Forward, 
forward”? Is another great era of progress before us? 
Will Africa prove for the next generation what America 
was for the last? Will electricity bring as great a material 
expansion as steam and gas? Is democracy only just begin- 
nine to work its will, and is it about to devour the existing 
order absolutely and beyond recall? How long will the House 
of Lords and the Established Church stand? How long shall 
we give the Turk to remain in Europe, or even in Constanti- 
nople ? How long will the Pope retain the Vatican? Will 
the Urion enacted in 1800 be repealed in 1900, when the fateful 
star of Mr. Gladstone’s apostrophe again rides in the zenith ; 
or will there be anothcr vast European war and the “ great 
won close in blood”? We cannot tell. All we ean say is, the 
answer to these questions will not depend on whether the 
century is written with an “8” ora“. Butat the same time, 
here in England at any rate, the close of the present century 
must, alas! practically witness the final disappearance from 
the scene of the men who made the present order, and the 
next will see a new era face to face with the difficulties of its 
own generations, and unable any longer to rest personally, as 
it has so long done, upon those of the old. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

een 
ARCHDEACON DENISON AND THE DECLARATION. 
|To tHe Epiror OF THE “ SPEecTATOR.”| 
Sir,—As the Guardian, in its unconsciousness of itself, resorts 
to the charge of vagueness against our Declaration, the 
Spectutor, in its courage, disposes of our appeal to the Church 
Catholic on the ground that the Church Catholic of England 
is a Church without authority,—that is to say, not a Church 
at all. 

No doubt it is true that the English people have been reared, 
since 1717, to look upon the Church of England as having 
only such “authority” as the civil power is pleased to allow 
it to have,—first, by silencing her Synods for 155 years; 
then, when the doors of the Synods were reopened in 1852 
for party reasons, by taking care that it should not be 
a constitutional reopening,—that the Synods Provincial 
might assemble, talk, discuss, and vote as they pleased, 
but should not, in their constitutional position, advise the 
Crown in matters ecclesiastical and spiritual, however great 
the need of the advice with view to its becoming law by 
Royal assent. This in tke face of Article XX.: “The 
Church hath power to decree Rites and Ceremonies, and 
Authority in Controversies of Faith.” The Spectator never- 
theless affirms that the Church is “ unauthoritative,”—7.e., not 
a Chureh at all. The Spectator might as well say, that if a 
parent were prevented by the civil power from exercising his 
lawful authority over his child, that would ipso facto do away 
with the authority itself. 

But the case of the Church of England is stronger still. 
It is the Church that is the parent. It is the State of England 
that is the child. It is “Church and State,” not “State and 





Church.” And though it be a distress not to be expressed by 
words, to find at the close of century xix. the truth of the posi- 
tion so far perished out of the English mind that the Synod 
of Canterbury will not move its finger in the present con- 
troversy of faith, yet it remains just the same that this 
failure of primary duty cannot touch the duty itself. The 
fault is not in the duty, nor in the rightful and constitutional 
power and authority. The fault is in the looseness of mind 
so fast pervading all sorts and conditions of men, which 
rejects all authority, and puts into its place every man’s own 
estimate of the truth of “ Holy Scripture,” as the rule of all 
he is concerned to accept and observe. This issues in some- 
thing very like not concerning yourself with Revelation at all, 
but leaning every man upon his own understanding as to the 
way of coming to another life, the promise of which is found 
in Revelation only. It is curious to see how the “ wisdom ” 
of threescore years and ten employs itself in laying out a way 
to Heaven which has nothing to do with the one Book which 
tells us all we know of Heaven, but with man’s “inventions ” 
only put into the place of that one Book. 

I am sorry to be obliged to add, that I fail to see that any 
issue worth having could come of such inquiries as your 
article proposes. The parties to them would start from 
opposite poles, each party beginning with the statement that 
there is, after all, only one pole to start from. The Faith in 
Christ is not matter of argument; it is matter of statement, 
made through man, but not of man. Faith does not trouble 
itself with details not of man’s comprebension. It declines 
to listen to them, being assured of a day when all will be 
known. Meantime, it bows its head and walks as best it may 
in the narrow way, having entered in by the strait gate-—Lam, 
Sir, &e., GEORGE ANTHONY DENISON. 


CLERICALISM IN IRELAND. 

fo THE Eptrok OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Allow me to add my testimony to that of “An Irish 
Unionist” and * Another Unionist” upon the above subject, 
and to illustrate it by a cireumstance which only came to my 
knowledge yesterday. A young lady who has been training 
as a hospital nurse, and is qualified for that vocation, had 
recently been appointed to the infirmary in a town in the 
South of Ireland, and was about to start from Dublin 
yesterday to fulfil her duties, when she received a letter from 
the lady who had been instrumental in her appointment, saying 
that the priests, when they heard of it, were indignant at the 
idea of a Protestant being introduced into the infirmary, and 
made such strong objections to her appointment that it must 
be cancelled. 

This intolerance does not surprise me, nor will it surprise 
any one who knows the Romish priesthood in Ireland, in the 
least degree. It is what we are accustomed to, and what we 
know we should have, were we subjected to Home-rule (which 
Heaven forefend!); but it does surprise me to find any one who 
has studied history believing that Rome ean ever be anything 
but intolerant. She must ignore her creeds and renounce her 
doctrines to be anything else —I am, Sir, Ce., 

HiBERNICUS. 
ENGLISH AID TO INDIAN WOMEN. 
|To tHe Eprror or THE ‘*SpecTaTon.”’ | 
S1x,—It may be a matter of some interest to the readers of 
the excellent article in the Spectator of December 26th, to know 
that the last medical woman who has gone to India as a regis- 
tered medical practitioner is herself a native of India, and, I 
Lope, the first of a long series of native ladies who will adopt 
the same course. Miss Jagannadham studied for three years in 
Madras, and then came to this country to complete her pro- 
fessional education. She studied for two years in the Edin- 
burgh School of Medicine for Women (where, during her last 
session, she acted as Demonstrator of Anatomy), and then 
passed the examinations, and obtained the diploma of the 
Scottish Conjoint Colleges, thus placing her name on the 
British Medical Register. She then spent a year as house- 
physician in the Edinburgh Hospital for Women and Children, 
and in October last sailed for India, to fill a temporary vacancy 
in the Kama Hospital at Bombay, of which Dr. Pechey 
Phipson is the head. After this engagement expires, Miss 


Jagannadham is to fill one of the medical posts under Lady 
Dufferin’s Association, from which, indeed, she had already 
received a grant during her student-days. 
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The number of medical women required for India is so 
enormous, and so much in excess of any supply that is likely 
to be available at present from Europe, that it is, to my mind, 
of the happiest augury that Indian women should themselves 
be thus coming forward, and should, by prolonged and 
thorough study, establish their claim to full professional 
equality with their English sisters, and return to their own 
country with the highly prized distinction of a place on the 
British Medical Register. Having obtained such equality of 
education, it seems clear that their nationality must be an 
additional advantage, and that they must, cxteris paribus, be 
the best of all medical attendants for their Indian sisters. 

Our experience of our Indian student in Edinburgh was so 
entirely favourable, and her progress and success so satis- 
factory, that I sincerely hope she may be the forerunner of 
many other women of her nation who may come to our School 
to pursue or complete their studies. The financial difficulty 
crops up here as elsewhere, for few Indian women have funds 
at their own disposal, and I should welcome most gratefully 
the foundation of one or two scholarships for the express pur- 
pose of giving medical education to such students at our 
Edinburgh School.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

SorurA JEXx-BLaAke, M.D., Dean of the School. 

School of Medicine for Women, Surgeon Square, Edinburgh 


BROWN’S “HISTORY OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.” 

To THE EviTorR OF THE * Spectator.” | 
Sir,—I must ask you to be good enough to allow me to ex- 
plain,—(1), that the phrase, “the coming of the Friars,” in my 
preface, is a quotation from the title of a very learned and 
well-known book dealing with mediwval life, and so obviously 
comprehensive in the sense in which I have used it, that it was 
impossible to conceive it could be misunderstood ; and (2), that 
there is no attempt, or professed, attempt, at a chronological 
arrangement in the incidental references in the preface to 
the houses built by the religious in this country. The dates 
are accurately given in the work itself, as my critic would 
have seen if he had read any portion of it. 

As to the statement that “every one except Mr. Brown” 
knows that Richard III. marched from Leicester to Bosworth 
Field, and not from Nottingham, allow me to reaffirm that it 
was at Nottingham where the King made all his preparations 
for war, and from which he set out with his army on his fatal 
march, passing through Leicester on the way. The whole 
facts are fully set out in my book at p. 12, and if authorities 
are needed, they can be cited in abundance; but no one 
familiar with the rudiments of English history will think 
them necessary. 

Of the remarks made as to my “calibre” 
have nothing to say at present. 


on such data, I 
I might, in replying to your 
contributor, aptly use a tu quoque argument, but professional 
courtesy, and my respect for the Spectator, alike forbid.—I am, 
Sir, Ke., CoRNELIUS Brown. 

[If Mr. Brown meant what he now says, he has misused 
ihe title of Dr. Jessopp’s book in a way calculated to mislead. 
If any ove were to say that the coming of the Salvation Army 
produced a great activity in church-building, and to instance 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Brompton Oratory, Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, and the City Temple, he would have the same 
reason as Mr. Brown to complain if people said he did not know 
what he was talking about. Similarly,if anyone were to say that 
Charles I. marched from Nottingham to Edgehill, without a 
word to hint that he had been anywhere else meanwhile, a 
reader would be justified in thinking that he had a very 
inaccurate idea of the Civil War. As Mr. Brown still thinks 
that Richard Hismerely passed through Leicester on his way 
to Bosworth, he confirms the impression that he did not 
know that stayed there two days befere marching 
to Besworth.— Ep. Spectator. | 
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A WORKING MEN’S CLUB AT HAGGERSTON. 
To TuR Eprror or THE “Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you me, through the columns of the 
Spectator, to appeal for help to start and assist a club for 
working men in St. Augustine’s parish, Haggerston, one of 
the poorest districts in East London? Suitable premises have 





allow 


slender resources of the club. If the rent could be guaranteed 
by subscriptions, it is hoped that the expenses of the coffee- 
bar, gas, coals, &c., would be met by the payment of the 
members. 

The subscription is 1d.a week. The attractions offered are: 
good fires, bagatelle, billiards, &c.; refreshments, good but 
very cleap; newspapers, and books. The club is in the poorest 
and lowest part of the parish, and meets the wants of the 
poorest men, who otherwise would spend their evenings in 
the public-house. It has only keen opened a few weeks, and 
there are already twenty members. Their trades are, 
principally, wood-chopping, working in the gas-yards, hawk- 
ing, ke. 

Further information will gladly be given by the Rev. R. 
Ekins, 3 Albion Square, Dalston, E., and subscriptions may 
be sent either to him or to the Hon. M, Thesiger, 3 Eccleston 
Houses, S.W. I should add that the club is absolutely 
secular.—I am, Sir, &c., 


January dth. M. THESIGER. 





SIR CHARLES DUFFY’S REMINISCENCES OF 
CARLYLE. 
[To rue Epiror or THe “ SpecTaTor.’’] 

S1rr,—I have only just seen your issue of January 2nd, in 
which an extract is given from Carlyle’s letters to Sir C. G. 
Duify, pouring contempt on the last surviving son of Coleridge 
in a manner which will surprise no reader of Carlyle’s 
“ Reminiscences,” but which will pain those to whom the 
memory of Derwent Coleridge is dear. I would ask per- 
mission to cite a reminiscence which may well outweigh the 
injustice of one who scattered unjust words as a schoolboy 
flings stones. Frederick Maurice, I believe, only made one 
effort in his long life to obtain preferment for any one. I 
know that the person on whose behalf the endeavour, I believe 
unique, was made was the person so virulently assailed by 
Carlyle.—I am, Sir, Xc., ” IBS ONY 

[In saying that these letters of Carlyle gave pure pleasure, 
our reviewer referred of course to their literary charm, and 
the evidence they afforded of Carlyle’s occasional kindness 
and even strong friendship for men with whom in opinion he 
disagreed. He had no intention of endorsing any of Carlyle’s 
sometimes brutal judgments.—Eb. Spectwtor. ] 








POETRY. 


—_—g@——_—_ 


WASTEPAPER. 
Here in this dusty drawer repose, 
For better fate equipped, 
My daughters Muriel, Maud, and Rose, 
In careful manuscript. 
And here is little Miss Lynette 
Who figures in my novelette. 


Oh, rest! and may no vulgar eyes 
Your privacy profane, 

Sweet heroines, for the worldly-wise 
Too simple and too sane: 

Oh, rest! the bookstalls and the crowd 

Want something spicy, weird, or loud. 


Poor Maud, the one IT liked the best, 
Was voted somewhat slow; 

Rose ‘lacked sufficient interest,” 
And Muriel wanted “ go:” 

While as for little Miss Lynette, 

She was rejected * with regret.” 


Must ajl these maids, whom once [ thought 
A marketable brood, 

Sink to their graves unsold, unbought, 
Unprinted, unreviewed ? 

Or shall I venture Maud and Co. 

Once more in Paternoster Row ? 


T dare not. Luckless and forlorn 
T lock you up again, 

Dear dreams of many a night and dawn, 
Dear children of my pen; 

Maud, Muriel, Rose, and Miss Lynette, 





been secured, but the rent—£40 a year—is a severe tax on the 


My novels and my novelette. 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE.—I. ENGLISH MASTERS. 

To enter the Exhibition this year is to be proud of Engl'sh 
painting. The feeling with which one casts an eye round the 
first gallery is wont to be more mixed,—the mortal chill of a 
Landseer or a Leslie so often lies in wait at the threshold to 
depress the most patriotic vision. But among these masters 
the patriotic note itself would be out of place; they are not 
only English, but classic. There is, indeed, one jarring spot; 
the Frederick Walker looks mighty raw among such sober dig- 
nities. It isa picture with merits; the painter was at work on an 
individual scheme of colour that promised well—the brown 
earth, the yellow-green, the faint-purple sky—and there was a 
research of grace in his figures. But the most valid and final 
criticism on one work of art is another work of art; and some 
of the surrounding critics here are severe upon the colour. The 
figures, too, which are said to have been sketched in only by 
Walker, and finished by another hand, graceful in a way as 
they are, wre graceful with effort. Walker would fain impose 
a borrowed statuesque upon his rustic; it was Millet who had 
un eye for the native rigours and characters of beauty that 
the subject itself suggests. When Pan is captured on “our 
poor Thames,” it is not by the signature of Praxiteles upon 
him that he is detected, nor does he bewray himself by 
speaking Greek with the accent of Middlesex. 

Jn a further room, a veteran lingers who, unless fer the 
joke’s sake, were better away. There is a round score of 
water-colours by William Hunt, in which the aggressive plum 
alternates with the fiery cheek. There is nothing, it bas been 
said, like the cheek of innocence; the cheek Hunt painted, we 
have been told on high authority, was that of innocence; this 
perhaps explains why it is unlike that of anything else. But 
patience! In a few short years those complexions, those 
sheep, those pies, will nave gone the dusty way after the 
Augustus Eggs and other perishables. 

The classic names it is a pleasure again to enumerate. 

Wilson.—The spirit of Gasper Poussin passed into him, and 
out of him into one of the several painters who worked under 
the common name of Turner. Turner is in a happy mood 
when you can compliment his work by mistaking it for ¢ 
Wilson. “We are contending with giant powers,” was his 
own word about it, and how worthy the master was of bis 
emulation, an example here is enough to prove,—the Cader 
Idris. For noble breadth and delightful quality, this would 
be hard to beat; the blue of the distance only is vulnera)hte, 
but so it is with Claude and Gainsborough. 

Cotman.—lIf the Landscape, No. 35, be really his, he bears 
away many of the honours of the year. He has either doubled 
his part with that of Crome, or the picture is Crome’s, and 
we are praising the greater master under the name of the 
younger. It is not so fine as the arrangement of the same 
material in the Mousehold Heath of the National Gallery,— 
each colour goes just beyond the perfect restraint of that; 
but that is one of the finest landscapes at Trafalgar Square, or 
anywhere else. Cotman, whether the landscape in question is 
his or not, has evidence enough among his water-colours here 
to put him with the masters. ‘ Among them,” it is necessary 
to say, because some are as bad as the others are good. To 
appreciate the good, it is as well to remember what exactly 
they are; they are the sketches of an architectural draughts- 
man borrowing, under strict limitations, from the province of 
colour. He is bound to give more definition than the free 
picture-maker might care for, and the result is a conven- 
tion something like these Japanese colour-printed drawings 
where each object is defined in outline, and the effect 
suggested by flat or simply gradated washes. Give him 
a subject resolvable into slabs, plane surfaces at the 
augles the architect and Time have contrived, and he will 
render its construction and detail and accidents in clean, 
tender pencil-work; then over it he washes the most lovely 
umbery-greys, just hinting at the material, the weathering, 
the sun-and-shadow effect. So, when he turns to landscape 
with the same method, as in the setting of his buildings, or 
in more purely landscape subjects like the two from the 
Greta, he builds up a simple, slabby ground, with warm, flat 
paper cows or grey silhouettes of tree-stems against it; and 
the result is equally delightful. But when he loses his head, 








and Nature or Turner tempts him further, the charm departs, 
and instead of the interiors of Norwich Cathedral and Trent- 
ham Church, we have those woeful failures in which, as his 
admirers put it, his colour-sense undergoes development. 
When the sky was blue, Cotman ought to have been shut up 
indoors, and let out when the flush came on at dusk, as in the 
view of St. Luke’s Chapel, Norwich. 

Turner.—l€ Cotman is an astonishing instance of how a 
painter can step from a charmed circle into confusion, his 
greater contemporary is a more signal example of inequality. 
Could the modern passion for treating all the work of a master 
as of equalaccount go much further than to hang on the walls 
of the same exhibition, the deplorable vignettes of the water- 
colour room, and the immortal sea-piece of the large gallery ? 
At one spot, indeed, two water-colours are hung together with 
an effect which, if intentional, is epigram, and in any case is a 
lesson. Above, is a vignette of Ludlow Castle, whose colour is 
as false to fact as it is vulgar in effect ; and below this hope- 
lessly bad performance is a little indication of waves and wind 
as fine as observation and art could make it. So among the 
oil-paintings. In the Disembarking of Queen Adelaide, the 
iridescent play of colour on the water might have value, if the 
boats and their crews did not set up with unrelated splendour, 
in pinks and siennas that not even the arrival of Queen Adelaide 
makes credible. Yet this is by the painter who designed the 
noble harmonies and solemn movement of Lord Leconficld’s 
sea-piece! Better the suspicion of Dutch slatiness in the 
Victory picture than such forcing of the note. 

Constable-—The Waterloo Bridge picture has fine qualities 
of spaciousness and light, but the effect of sparkle has passed 
over into a mannerism of texture that stops the wey of the 
main business. As always with Constable, the picture bas lost 
by elaboration. The sketches were better. Muller, another 
extraordinary sketcher, with more facility of hand than Con- 
stable, borrowed Constable’s eyes for the effect and colour of 
his large Hel-Bucks at Goring. He put into it his own easy 
scene-painter’s sense of arrangement, and the whole thing is 
immensely clever; but on this scale the flick betrays itself 
too much. The legend on the back is worth quoting: “ Left 
as a sketch for some fool to finish and ruin.” 

Little space is left to do justice to the portrait masters, 
for one landseape-painter led to another. Gainsborough is 
finest in his Mrs. Billington, which makes the Romneys look 
hard and erude; though, if you look first at the Countess of 
Derby, you will find it admirable. Gainsborough’s Mrs. Port- 
man is large in manner, though with little of the charming 
freshness of the Mrs. Billington. Some of the Sir Joshuas 
are wrecks of themselves; the Mrs. Seaforth and Child in the 
baby part isa brown Titian; the Viscount Lifford is perhaps 
the finest, with his winter-bitten face. There is a Duteh- 
looking portrait of his wife by Allan Ramsay that should be 
looked at; and for distinction and novelty at once, the most 
notable head in the exhibition is the Sir Walter Scott, by 
Geddes, the Scotchman. Geddes, with his contemporary 
Wilkie, did some good etching, but his painting is not often 
seen. This head, with its wisps of hair, straight slits of eyes, 
and soft, unsymmetrical mouth, is a fine piece of character, 
and looks more like a man than most portraits of Sir Walter, 
It puts even Raeburn in the shade. D. 8. M. 








BOOKS. 


DR. TUCKEY ON HYPNOTISM.* 
Tus is a third edition, but a third edition with so much that 
is new in it, that it may be treated as a very much completer 
book than Dr. Tuckey’s previous editions, and it is a Look of 
which the interest is by no means exclusively or even princi- 
pally professional. It will be found to biave the bighest 
possible interest, and even fascination, for the general reader 
with only a very superficial knowledge of medical science. 
Dr. Tuckey writes lueidly and soberly. 
who make much of the marvels of hypnotism. 


S 
t 


He is not one of those 
Rather he keeps 
a strict watch over the evidence, and accepts nothing that he 
does not know to have been carefully investigated by writers of 
great knowledge, sobriety, and vigilance. We shall deal, 
however, rather with the general inferences which seem to 

* Psycho-Therapeutics ; or, Treatment by Hypnotism and Suggestion. By C. 


Lloyd Tuckey, M.D. Third edition, revised and enlarged, London; Bailli¢re, 
Tindal, and Cox, 
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be warranted by his facts, than with the particular value of 
the special modes of hypnotic cure and alleviation which he 
suggests, and of which he gives us very interesting instances. 

The great mass of new facts which German, French, and 
English doctors are at last fully recognising, all point to this, 
that if by any means you can induce that peculiar sleep which 
is now called hypnotic, and which used to be called mesmeric, 
—a sleep the causes and significance of which are still very 
imperfectly understood,—you get at a second self, apparently 
outside the range of consciousness of our ordinary self, and 
much more closely connected with the automatic actions of 
the body than the ordinary self,—one, moreover, that seems 
to be far more credulous and far more pliant to external 
influence, at least from the operator who is supposed to have 
produced this sleep, than our ordinary wide-awake minds 
show themselves. We say, far more pliant to the influence 
from the operator who is supposed to have produced this 
sleep, because it is extremely doubtful whether the sleep is 
not in reality self-produced, though it is produced with all the 
more ease when the patient imagines that he is submitting him- 
self to the treatment of another. Indeed, as the whole modus 
operandi in hypnotism is a use of illusion,—‘* illusion” would 
be a much more accurate word than “suggestion,’—and the 
special advantage of the particular kind of slumber called 
hypnotic or mesmeric, is that it appears to give access toa 
second self which is much more plastic, much more open to 
illusion, than the ordinary judgment, it is by no means in- 
appropriate that the process should begin in illusion, namely, 
in making the patient believe that he is really being sent to 
sleep by another, when it is at least not improbable that that 
other’s chief service is in enabling the patient to impose 
more easily on himself. It is quite certain that many people 
have the power of throwing themselves into the peculiar sleep 
to which we refer, and Mr. Ernest Hart maintains, in a very 
dogmatic and dictatorial paper in the January Nineteenth 
Century,—which, however, on tkis point may be perfectly 
correct,—that the whole process is self-evolved, and that the 
so-called hypnotist is a mere supernumerary not essential to 
the play at all. However that may be,—and it is not per- 
haps a matter of the greatest importance,—what does seem 
absolutely certain is this, that when the sleep is produced, 
you get at a new phase of consciousness, shut out apparently 
by some impassable barrier from the ordinary consciousness, 
which has much more command over the bodily functions 
than the: consciousness with which we are acquainted in our 
waking hours, and which is much more accessible to orders and 
impressions,—indeed, from the point of view of our ordinary 
consciousness, we might fairly say much more gullible-—than 
our waking and critical self. Thus, Dr. Tuckey shows that 
this automatic self can be not only made to believe that what 
is to our ordinary taste a disagreeable and nauseous draught 
is delicious, but that what is delicious is a disagreeable and 
nauseous draught; not only that a postage-stamp is a blister, 
but that a blister is no more irritating than a postage- 
stamp, nay, that it is even a soothing and sedative liniment; 
and these illusions are not only produced in what we may 
please to call the intellect of the automatic self, but they are 
operative on its physical constitution. The nauseous draught 
will (in many cases at least) take the same effect as the 
delicious beverage, or the delicious beverage as the nauseous 
draught for which it is mistaken ; an opium-pill will operate as 
if it were a mild alterative, though its own effect should be just 
the reverse ; the postage-stamp will raise a blister, while an ordi- 
nary blister, instead of irritating the skin, wiil act as if it were a 
soothing liniment. In short, the illusion will affect the physical 
constitution as if it really were what it is supposed to be, and 
the only question for us is, whether or not the physical agency 
has any intrinsic action of its own at all, and is not altogether 
transubstantiated by the illusory impression, as in our 
ordinary consciousness we call it, made upon the automatic 
self. Moreover, these illusions can be deferred in many 
eases to a tolerably distant future. A soldier, told in his 
hypnotic sleep that he is to go to a particular place and there 
receive a military decoration two months hence, will, with- 
out apparently knowing anything of the matter in his 
ordinary state, still go to that place and suppose himself to 
be going through the ceremony of receiving that decoration, 
and this, too, without any further hypnotising, at the end of 
the two months, and will be very much puzzled himself as 
to what his own actions mean. Apparently the automatic 
self overrides the ordinary self, without any mutual intelli- 





gence being established between the two. Dr. Tuckey quite 
believes in the evidence that the Belgian ecstatica Louise 
Lateau’s stigmata were produced by the mere expectation of 
them that she had formed in the trance state. And he agrees with 
the physiologists who hold that a great many physical changes 
of this kind can be produced in the body by a mere hypnotic 
impression that they are about to occur. For example, he holds 
that a material increase or reduction of the natural temperature 
of the body has been repeatedly produced by this hazarded 
prediction to a patient in the hypnotic trance, of the required 
increase or reduction of temperature in question. Now, when 
we consider in what a perfect ignorance our ordinary conscious- 
ness exists as to the mode in which these physical changes 
take place, how absolutely blank our minds are as to the pro- 
cesses by which either extravasation of blood, or rise or fall of 
temperature takes place, there can be no greater marvel than 
that a prediction made to some hidden self, which apparently 
lies beneath our ordinary consciousness, should be thus 
enabled to take real effect on bodily organs of the modus 
operandi of which we should all agree that we know nothing. 
Of course it may be suggested that this deeper self, to the 
credulity of which (or should we say, to the credulity 
of whom?) the hypnotist appeals, is better instructed in 
the methods by which mind acts upon body, than the 
only conscious self to which we can appeal. It is barely 
possible that this second consciousness which appears to have 
a distinct knowledge and memory of its own, since it can 
(apparently) judge wken the predicted temperature has 
been reached (of which, of course, our own every-day 
consciousness would have no guess at all), knows how the 
required biister is to be raised, or the pre-ordained rupture 
of the small bloodvessels of the body necessary to produce 
the given stigmata, are to be produced. But, after all, 
that is mere hypothesis. All we actually know is, that 
some hidden consciousness which is capable both of un- 
derstanding an order, and of obeying the order, and of 
measuring the lapse of time till the moment comes when 
it is to be obeyed, really exists. But we do not and 
cannot know whether it deliberately sets in motion or 
does not set in motion the physical changes in the 
body which are necessary to the production of the re- 
quired physical condition. All we can elearly tell about 
this sub-conscious personality is, that it exists; that it is 
apparently both credulous and very amenable to dictation ; 
and that it has far more command over the organic life than 
our conscious self has. We cannot bid wounds arise at 
pleasure in our body, and be obeyed. We cannot bid postage- 
stamps to act as blisters, and blisters as soothing liniments, 
and be obeyed. We cannot (luckily) persuade ourselves to go 
to receive imaginary decorations in a room full of surprised 
spectators, and yet implicitly obey our own order, and sup- 
pose that we have actually received the decoration, as Dr. 
Liébault’s patient did. Our ordinary selves are neither so 
credulous, nor so skilful in getting the bodily functions to 
submit themselves to our will, as these inner and automatic 
selves which appear both to have the body very much more 
under control than we have, and also to be very much more 
willing to take orders from outside. 

Dr. Tuckey’s book is full of curious facts, and of what 
seems to be very judicious advice as to the therapeutic use of 
these wonderful trances. All we have to say about these 
methods is, that we wonder the hypnotists do not feel 
more scruple than they appear to do about imposing so freely 
on this obscure subordinate personality, as they do. We 
must say that we think Dr. Liébault was abusing his power 
when he got the soldier to attend in a public room, receive an 
imaginary decoration from an imaginary President of the 
Republic, and retire with all the airs of a man who had had a 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour tied into his button-hole. It 
is one thing to order a dipsomaniac to dislike alcohol, or a 
nicotised blacksmith to feel a disgust at tobacco, and be obeyed, 
and quite another thing to make a fool of a man by inducing 
him to act in a fashion which exposes him to public ridicule,— 
indeed, telling him a gross fib in the hypnotic sleep which be is 
unable to criticise and reject. It is strange that this hidden 
self should really be destitute of the sort of experience and 
critical judgment necessary to expose a hoax of this kind. 
But all the more the physician is bound not to impose upon 
it, and, except in the interest of the patient’s health and well- 
being, is bound not to give it arbitrary orders which it appears 
unable to ignore and defy. 
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THE LATEST FAIRY-LORE* 

We do not quite understand, even with the help of Mrs. 
Thackeray Ritchie’s introduction, why in the world we should 
have anew translation of Madame d’Aulnoy’s fairy-tales. We 
do not know what a rising generation of children may think, 
but cannot ourselves much believe that anybody will be willing 
to substitute “Gracieuse” for “Gracicss,” the lady-love of 
Percinet, or turn “ Allfair” into “ Toutebelle,” in the legend of 
“The Yellow Dwarf.” Other times, other manners, and like- 
wise other pronunciations, with all respect to the authorities. 
“ Ralf” is now “ Rafe” by simple right of established custom, 
and it is the right which overrides; and of the Greek and 
Latin battle there is no end yet. So fairy-lore also may alter 
her dictionary, but we will fight for Graciosa us long as we 
may. And when she is introduced as “ Gracieuse,” we argue 
that Madame d’Aulnoy should be described on the title- 
page, not as “newly done into English”—(‘ done into” is 
surely a very vile phrase, and neither English nor anything 
else) by Miss Lee and Miss Macdonell—but “newly done 
back into French.” That these special stories have 
fallen out of circulation, as Miss Thackeray tells us on the 
authority of a French editor, may, we suppose, be true; but 
it surprises us. Even through the distorted but very popular 
medium of spectacle and pantomime, we thought they were 
perennial. As for Planché’s delightful series of D’Aulnoy 
extravaganzas, a volume of fairy-poems in little which com- 
prises them all, and links Robson’s name with “ The Yellow 
Dwarf” in a manner to please the shade of Madame d@’Aulnoy 
herself, their record is not yet lost to us any more than 
her own capital translation. And we are surprised to 
find no mention of them by Mrs. Ritchie, though they 
may have been unknown to her French editor. Her preface 
is, indeed, mainly a short biography of Madame d’Aulnoy, 
who was an heiress till eleven, and a nun afterwards, upon the 
birth of a brother. It is a curious instance of the fates of 
womanhood; but though her mother was all for the nunnery, 
her father had promised be would get her out when he could. 
This he did by bringing Count d’Aulnoy to marry her, and 
sitting with the mother at talk with the Abbess in the parlour, 
while the Count carried her off from the garden. Thus 
she escaped being a nun. But liking her husband as little 
as her convent, she ran away from him also, and on her 
brother dying, she became an heiress after all. She married 
again, and lost her second husband, and she became com- 
promised by intriguing for a friend’s escape from the guillo- 
tine. And so she travelled, and wrote pictures of the Court 
of Spain—a mixture of reality and fairy-tale, as Mrs. Ritchie 
says—survivivg floods and snows and cold and garlic, and the 
terrors of witnessing an auto-da-fé ; watching a Spanish great 
lady’s toilette, performed entirely with a rouge-pot ; and per- 
plexed by the Spanish custom of the ladies breakfasting on 
the floor, while the gentlemen sat at the table. She was 
invited to join the latter, out of respect for her foreign 
ignorance. And no wonder that, when she got home again, 
fairy-tales followed, many of them, however, adapted from 
the Italian, like so many of the plays of Shakespeare, with 
little variation. Perhaps “ The White Cat” and “The Yellow 
Dwarf” are the most perfect household words amongst them, 
and we do not ourselves doubt of their survival, agreeing with 
the text that “the beautiful white cat was immortalised 
by her goodness and generosity,” and that her immor- 
tality was not to be taken away. We have derived no 
very new ideas of our favourites from the new version, 
rather using it to recall the old; but any pretext is good 
for a re-reading of the tales which form the first gem of the 
Cabinet des Ives, written when fairy-lore was the universal 
reading and writing, and when Perrault wrote of ‘‘ Mother 
Goose,” and Madame de Beaumont of “ Beauty and the 
Beast,” the last, perhaps, in itself a more undisputed immortal 
than Madame d’Aulnoy’s own. “It doesn’t require much 
talent to tell a story simply,” says Madame herself. But 
somehow the facts have not always agreed with her. The 
illustrations which accompany the present version of her tales 
do but little to commend it in our eyes. They have an unreal 
and an awkward air not very suggestive of fairy unreality, 
which is nothing if not graceful. 

Tales from the Mabinogion form a selection of the ever- 
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welcome stories of King Arthur, taken from a bigger volume, 
which Lady Charlotte Guest translated from the Welsh with 
loving pains, as Miss Williams, the editor, tells us, more than 
fifty years ago. Thelong word means “tales for’prentice bards,” 
of whose training they formed part, and were set down for these 
local Homers in the fourteenth century, though the date of 
the stories no man knoweth. The Red Book of Hergest is the 
name of this early manuscript, and it is contained in the 
library of Jesus College at Oxford. Miss Williams bids the 
children for whom she arranges her little book, to be thankful 
to Lady Charlotte for many things, and not the least for 
modifying the Welsh names by spelling or otherwise. For 
her own treatment of Welsh names she offers no other de- 
fence, and, with respect for the Principality, neither need she. 
For in that sense Mabinogion might be rendered “nuts to 
crack.” 


“In the beginning of Arthur’s time and the days of the 
Table Round, Prince Kilith set out to seek his bride. And he 
won for his bride Golethid, a sister of the fair Ygerne.” And 
the heir who was born to them was lost upon the hills; and a 
swineherd found him sleeping in a swine’s burrow. And 
when he lifted him up, he knew him, and he took him to his 
father’s hall, and his name was called Kilhugh, or the 
Prince of the Swine’s Burrow. And his mother was own 
sister of the mother of the King. And the little book 
that follows is the chronicle of the Prince Kilhugh, how, 
after many and various fairy ventures in his time, he won for 
his bride fair Olwen, the daughter of Thornogre Thistlehair. 
Chief of the Giants. For fair white trefoils sprang up for her 
wherever she stood; therefore was she called Olwen. And it 
would interest M. Robida and Mrs. Cashel Hoey to learn that 
when her lover first saw her, she was dressed in a robe of 
flame-coloured silk, and round her neck she wore a collar of 
ruddy gold, set with emeralds and rubies, gems of price. And 
every Saturday she went to a herdsman’s wife to wash her 
hair, and left all her rings and jewels in the basin, and 
neither asked nor sent for them again; and Kilhugh met 
her at the herdswoman’s, whose three-and-twenty sons had 
been slain by Olwen’s father, the giant chief, by no means an 
agreeable person. And OJwen at once accepted Kilhugh, on 
condition he would do everything her father asked him. And 
he went at the head of the seven champions whom Arthur the 
King had sent with him on his love-quest. For the Queen 
had proposed her own daughter to Kilhugh, and he re- 
fused. And tbe Queen thereupon laid his destiny upon 
him that he should marry Olwen cr no other; and he 
blushed and fell in love with Olwen, though he had never 
heard her name before. Ye pretty fairy-stories, why spoil you 
further in the maiming? Miss Williams has done by Lady 
Charlotte as Lady Charlotte did by the thing with the long 
name, and as the thing with the long name did by the Red 
Book. How can we do better by Miss Williams than by 
referring readers to her book, to Rearfort the Architect, and 
Breakbarn with the Great Flail, who are like echoes from 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha? Who but a true fairy-chronicler 
could describe Utred the Tall as spreading his red beard over 
the eight-and-forty rafters of the Wide, White Hall, or fitly 
introduce us to Thornogre Thistlehair himself, with his first 
bewildering answer to the proposal for his daughter’s hand ? 
“ Her four great-grandmothers and her four great-grandfathers 
are still alive, and I can do nothing in this matter without 
consulting them.” Everytbing in a true fairy-tale is thus 
delightfully unexpected. But the gem of the book is Kai, 
chosen first for his talent asa spy. ‘“ He could make himself 
as tall as the tallest tree in the forest,” in order to view the 
country, or hide under water for nine days and nights. And 
so no wonder he was useful. And Blandmien and Speedguest 
and Grumgruff and Rumbleroll do yeoman’s service in their 
way, in a book which combines such Fortunio-like names as 
these with old favourites so different as Cordelia, the daughtey 
of Lear. For is not she too from one of the greatest provinces 
of Fairyland? And as it was foretold that Olwen should 
marry Kilhugh on the day of her lamented father’s demise, 
so fell it out at the last. 


The Little Princess, though a volume for the same library, 
is of a totally different nature, and must appeal to quite 
another class of child-readers. We suppose they differ as 
entirely as the grown-ups; but our own sympathies go 
with Miss Williams, and not with Miss Ekenstein, who 
apparently means to satirise modern institutions more or 
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less in her little stories. For “The Little Princess” is 
only one of a batch, and the volume should rightly be 
called “The Little Princess, and other Stories.” Liking 
a whole better than parts, we always mildly resent this 
mild but common fraud. “The Little Princess” evidently 
appeals to the political or philanthropic child, for Prin- 
cess Eva is introduced to us as governessed by Mrs. Tiffin 
and Mrs. Griffin, and expected to join in the government 
of her island by sitting in its House of Parliament, and 
taking the chair at the debates, where Mrs. Griffin introduces 
women’s rights and the question of governesses. Mrs. Griffin 
arranges a gunpowder-plot, which is discovered by Mrs. Tiffin, 
and she is found “ holding a match-box in one hand, and the 
latest number of Tit-Bits in the other.” In the same way, 
Eva’s two old male councillors have been dismissed for 
“ emptying four casks of goid-coloured sherry and twenty-two 
tins of Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits.” So in “ The Prince 
of the Toads,” we have the Court Physician who orders the 
Lord Chamberlain to eat plenty of green vegetables to improve 
his digestion, and to read plenty of comic papers to enliven 
his spirits. ‘The Banished Princess,” which is the longest 
of the four stories, has perhaps more of fancy in it; but that 
also is deficient in what seems to us the true fairy-flavour, 
which from stories about Tit-Bits and women’s rights is 
absent altogether. The contrast between such flights of 
fancy as these and the Arthurian legends of the olden time 
is so striking, not to say violent, that one wonders how they 
can be included in the same series of volumes, and issued by 
the same publishers. We are ourselves as old-fashioned in 
these matters as the old-fashioned little fairies themselves, and 
believe profoundly in the beautifullest of all the beautiful 
fairy-tales that ever were told, and told by the man whose 
head was so full of stories that he never uttered but one fairy- 
tale again, almost as wonderful as the other. And his name, 
0 my children! of course was Shakespeare; and only the 
inventor of Ariel could have dreamed out Puck, or babbled 
of Peasblossom and Mustard-seed. All true fairies, more or 
less, are founded upon these. Yet Pepys thought the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream very poor stuff, and he was a public 
man who no doubt would have appreciated Eva and the Tit- 
Bits and the gold-coloured sherry thoroughly. For it is well 
that all styles should have their admirers. Alice in Won- 
derland, of modern books, has to us most nearly touched 
the fairy-spring. But for all that, we may say “ The Children’s 
Library ” must not be judged by us, but by its success with 
“ the Children.” 





THREE ENDS OF THE EMPIRE* 
By an odd coincidence, three books have appeared at the same 
time dealing with the early history of three different British 
Colonies at the three principal ends of the Empire,—Canada, 
South Africa, South Australia. Their interest is in an 
inverse ratio to their pretensions. The book on South 
Africa, somewhat arrogantly dubbed South Africa: from 
Arab Domination to British Rule, is a rather incoherent 
collection of essays on the ancient discoveries and modern 
colonisation of South Africa, mainly directed to showing that 
the Portuguese ought to be turned out, bag and baggage. 
Their slave-trading, their piracy, their oppression of the 
natives, are insisted on ad nauseam, as if the English had never 
been the greatest of slave-traders and pirates, and as if our 
former treatment of the native Australian and the Red Indian 
entitled us to throw stones at others. In point of fact, 
the most interesting chapter in the book is that which is made 
up of copious extracts from the early Portuguese pioneers, and 
the early maps which illustrate them. Cape Colony and its 
subsequent developments were, after all, created for us by the 
Portuguese, the French, and the Dutch. While Cape Colony 
has only 377,000 whites out of a population of a million and 
a half; Natal, 35,000 whites out of half-a-million; and 
Basutoland, 500 whites out of a hundred thousand, with the 
vast territories of Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashona- 
land still virgin to the white man,—we need not grudge any 
State that would but discharge its duties (which Portugal 
unfortunately does not) the right of competing with us. Our 
wars in South Africa from 1877 to 1885 have cost us at home 
74 millions of money, without a penny of benefit to us, as our 
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emigration to South Africa is practically nil. One may hope 
that Lord Salisbury will adhere to his determination not to 
land us in another war with Portuguese or Boers, especially 
if he can spur on Portugal to something like real amendment. 

It is pleasant to turn from the South African Empire 
to the tale of patriotic heroism told of Canada in Miss or 
Mrs. Edgar’s book. It consists mainly of letters and other 
family records of the Ridout family, who emigrated from 
Dorsetshire to Canada in 1797. The bulk of the letters relate 
to the splendid defence of Canada made by the handful of 
Canadians—225,000 total population in Lower Canada, and 
75,000 in Upper Canada—against the eight millions of the 
United States. When England was involved in the struggle 
with Napoleon, its commerce ruined by the “ Berlin Decrees ” 
and the “ Orders in Council,” its Army and Navy engaged in 
Spain and the Baltic, the States thought it a favourable oppor- 
tunity for annexing Canada, and, in spite of all concessions, de- 
clared war. The Americans thought the war would be a mere 
promenade, and on July 12th, 1812, General Hull from Detroit 
issued a proclamation offering peace and liberty to Canada if it 
submitted, slavery and destruction if it did not. On August 16th 
this same General, with 2,500 troops and 37 guns, surrendered 
Detroit to the English General Brook, with 40 Regulars, 250 
Canadian Volunteers, 700 Indians, and 5 guns! Two months 
later, the Americans failed in an uttack on Queenston, near 
Toronto (then called York, or Little York), when one of their 
Generals, with 900 men, surrendered, after a terrible slaughter, 
to a Canadian force, mainly Militia and Volunteers, not so 
numerous as the prisoners. The war went on with alternate 
successes and defeats by land and sea, the only great and 
signal defeat on the English side taking place when the 
veterans-released from Spain had come to the rescue of the 
Colonists, and the English General was in command of the 
fleet. What dimensions the war might have ultimately 
assumed, we may judge from the fact that the Canadians, 
after losing a whole fleet, had just launched a 100-gun man-of- 
war on Lake Ontario, when peace was made on the status quo 
ante bellum in 1815. It could have been little but sheer love 
of independence, and dislike to being coerced, that made the 
Canadians fight the States as the Scotch fought the English 
under the Edwards; for the Governor would appear to have 
treated the Canadian Legislature very much as George III. 
tried to treat the English Parliament. Whether the attrac- 
tions of the McKinley tariff will prove more potent than those 
of brass guns and sloops of war, remains to be seen. 

The story of the founding of South Australia, mainly by 
the exertions of Mr. Angas, takes us to a very different scene. 
South Australia is the one English Colony which has not been 
founded on or extended by war, and which was developed on a 
settled plan. Mr. Angas, the founder, began life in his father’s 
business of a coach-builder and shipowner at Newcastle, and 
was born in the fateful year 1789. He died at Angaston, South 
Australia, a settlement of his own foundation and property, 
in 1879. But his ideas and modes of thought throughout a stir- 
ring, and in some respects a great career, remained absolutely 
unchanged from the narrow and strict, if sturdy and freedom- 
loving Presbyterianism, which he imbibed as a boy. He was of 
the school of Zachary Macaulay, and his first acts of a public 
character were the vindication in 1822-24 of freedom for the 
slaves of Honduras (with which he had considerable trade), in 
spite of the violent opposition of the planters and the officials 
in Honduras, and the passive resistance of the Colonial Office. 
He was great at Sunday-schools and preaching, and spent his 
money in support of Indian missions and moral pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. He promoted the first efforts at colonisation in South 
Australia in 1835, from the mixed motive of developing 
Christianity and commerce; and imported there at his own ex- 
pense large numbers of German Lutherans, who were then being 
persecuted by the King of Prussia for not joining the Reformed 
United Church. They were to repay the money advanced, 
but their failure to do so brought him to the verge of ruin, and 
eventually led to his own retirement to South Australia, to 
a vast property which his agent had taken up for him, 
apparently without authority, and got fearfully abused for 
so doing, though it proved the making of Mr. Angas’s fortune. 
Here he did good service. He was largely instrumental in the 
Legislature in preventing the endowment of a State Church 
in a Colony founded mainly for the benefit of Noncon- 
formist emigrants, in which the Nonconformists were and 
are in an immense numerical preponderance,—125,000 Pro- 
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testant Dissenters and 43,000 Roman Catholics, as against 
76,000 Church of England. He was very earnest on behalf 
of the aborigines, with the result (perhaps a doubtful one) that 
in South Australia the natives had doubled in number in the 
ten years 1871-1881. He was also very determined against 
the introduction of convicts by the Home Government, and 
very much averse to the annexation of the Northern Territory, 
and exploration for gold-fields. His main idea was to found 
the State on what he understood to be the gospel, and not on 
gold. Yet while South Australia has increased only to 
280,000, Victoria, which in 1844 had almost the same popu- 
lation, now numbers a million and a quarter in a much smaller 
area, and exports considerably more wool and cattle into the 
bargain. 





LIFE OF DEAN BURGON.* 


Dr. GOULBURN prefixes what we may call a very aggressive 
preface to his biography of his friend. His language is 
thoroughly in accord with the unfortunate manifesto among 
the signatories of which he has the place of honour. He 
describes Dean Burgon as the “leading religious teacher of 
his time,’ an extravagant eulogy which goes beyond all 
possible license allowed to the partiality of a biographer. 
This pre-eminence, which, it may be safely assumed, no one 
else ever attributed to the Dean, man of genius as he was, Dr. 
Goulburn rests on the ground that “he brought all the re- 
sources of genius and profound theological learning to rebut 
the encroachments of Rationalism, by maintaining inviolate 
the integrity of the written Word of God as the Church has 
received it.” He contrasts with this unimpeachable ortho- 
doxy the “ undermined” faith of the Bishops and clergy,— 
the head and front of their offending being, it would seem, 
the habit of applying critical methods to the Scriptures. 

The chief contention which Dean Burgon maintained was, 
that “the whole Bible was inspired, the words as well as the 
sentences, the syllables as well as the words, the letters as 
well as the syllables, every ‘jot’ and every ‘tittle’ of it,” 
while he put as the only possible alternative to this view, the 
“abandonment of the whole, since no part can be certainly 
depended on as an infallible guide.” The wording of the 
thesis is well illustrated by a story which has been told of 
the Dean, that the only concession he could make as to the 
possibility of error was, that it might have happened that 
while the ink was still wet, a fly might bave crawled over the 
letters and distorted their shape,—a story possibly not true, 
but surely not an unfair reductio ad absurdum. Even Dr. 
Goulburn is a little staggered at Dr. Burgon’s uncompromising 
language, which he says “may not have been altogether 
judicious,” and which certainly by his own account staggered 
even well-affected hearers. To us, it seems dangerous in the 
extreme to the best interests of truth. One effect of such 
views has been to make a commentator on the Bible almost a 
by-word for one who deals disingenuously with his text. 

It was almost a necessary corollary of this proposition to 
hold sacred what is called the traditionary text (of the New 
Testament, it must be understood, as being that with which 
controversy was mainly concerned). Here Dean Burgon’s 
position was more defensible. He did not maintain that there 
could be no such thing as textual criticism, or that the results 
of Erasmus’s work, with a very insufficient apparatus, were 
necessarily final. His main plea was for delay. ‘Collate,’ 
he practically said, ‘all the manuscripts that exist, and 
all the quotations that are to be found in the patristic 
writings; then, and not till then, set about your text.’ 
He denounced the action of the Revisers in translating from 
readings that sometimes differed from the textus receptus. It 
cannot, of course, be denied that the materials at the disposal 
of critics of the present day are vastly larger than those which 
had to serve the editors of the sixteenth century; nor can it 
be reasonably expected that much more remains to be dis- 
covered. Still, the plea for a suspense of judgment has some 
strength in it. Dean Burgon, we are told, left behind him in 
a state of fair completeness, an elaborate work on the subject. 
It is only reasonable to wait for this, though we cannot but 
think that he was one who in his criticism, as in other things, 
started with bis conclusions ready-made, a habit of mind, we 
may add, not by any means limited to champions of orthodoxy. 
Of the Dean’s manner of controversy there cannot be two 
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opinions. On this point the biographer throws up, so to speak, 
his brief. The Dean seems to have no control over either 
tongue or pen when some cherished conviction seemed to be 
at stake. But happily there is much in these two volumes 
that stands quite remote from controversy. They show usa re- 
markable, and in many respects a very attractive personality, 
curiously different from all its surroundings. When, to begin 
with, John W. Burgon entered as a commoner at Worcester 
College, Oxford, he was certainly absolutely unlike, both within 
and without, any other undergraduate in the University. His 
tall, Oriental-looking figure was not more distinct from that 
of his fellows than were his ways of thinking, and the ex- 
periences of life through which he had passed. He was 
twenty-eight years of age, and had gone through more thar 
falls to the lot of many men even in twice that space of life. 
He had mixed a good deal in literary society; he was 
an author; he had gone through the painful suspense of 
the commercial troubles that resulted in his father’s bank- 
ruptcy. Oxford, which had been his dream for some time, 
more than compensated for what he had suffered. There were 
defects in his training which hindered his reaching the highest 
honours, though, indeed, he might easily, with luck, have 
changed his second for a first class. But Oriel, which had 
often discharged the function of correcting the judgments of 
the Schools, elected him to a fellowship, and before this he 
had won, at the fourth trial, the Newdigate Prize for English 
verse. Both distinctions pleased him highly. The fellowship 
gave him a position and a start, and rendered possible his 
scheme of life, a combination of pastoral work and study. 


His relations to his people, when he had a charge, as was. 
the case for brief periods in his earlier life, and for the 
thirteen years of his incumbency of St. Mary’s, Oxford- 
were singularly affectionate. He held, for instance, a curacy 
at Finmere, in Oxfordshire. He was engaged during the 
week at Oxford. On Saturday he went over, visited every 
house in the village, and even some of the outlying farms. 
He came loaded with provisions, which he dispensed with 
a liberality which the Rector was obliged to check. On 
Monday morning, before returning to Oxford, he gave a 
breakfast, after the bountiful Oxford pattern, to a dozen of 
the schoolchildren. A sick woman desired to see her son, 
who was in the Oxford infirmary, and Burgon brought the 
boy over. A lad was out of work; Burgon visited every 
farmer in the parish till he could persuade one to give him 
employment. His spiritual duties were not less diligently per- 
formed. It is no wonder that, nearly forty years afterwards, 
the news of his death brought as much sorrow to Finmere as 
it did to Oxford. In his family relations, the affectionateness 
of Burgon’s disposition showed itself with especial force. His 
account of the last hours of a little sister, who died when he 
was fifteen, is wonderfully pathetic. Many years afterwards, 
he had her remains removed to the cemetery at Oxford. He 
graphically describes the agony which he felt when it was 
feared that they could not be identified in the vault to which 
they had been at first consigned. The man’s nature overflowed 
with tenderness, sometimes showing itself in somewhat gro- 
tesque shapes, but of the most genuine kind, and always ready 
to exhibit itself in the form of personal effort and self-denial. 
Another characteristic of the man was his exuberant humour. 
This was of a kind that does not lend itself to quotation, or to 
any exhibition by means of specimens. No collection of good 
things could be made such as that which so entertained the 
readers of Burgon’s own memoir of Dean Mansel. But it 
bubbled over in his talk and in his letters. It shows itself in 
such extravagances as his comment on the ill-judged praise, 
as he thought it, which a correspondent bestowed on his prize- 
poem—*“ it would bring tears of laughter into the eyes of a 
dead cat ’—in his strange nick-names, often inexplicable, which 
he gives to his correspondents, and in numberless things the 
savour of which is quite lost if we attempt to separate them 
from their context. ‘It was to the end,” writes his biographer, 
“a child’s wild, extravagant, somewhat boisterous gaiety 
which made the heart juvenile, even when old age had been 
attained.” That it was often undignified, did not lower the 
man in the estimation of his friends, though of course there 
were people whom it scandalised. Dr. Goulburn well connects 
it with the enthusiastic love of children which was the 
strongest feeling in his nature, and tells an amusing little 
story of how, being on his way to service in the Cathedral, 
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want of a companion. The Dean could not resist the tempta- 
tion to give the child a happy half-hour, and gave up the 
service for a game at ball. But whatever Burgon did, no one 
could even doubt that he was a gentleman and a Christian. 
In controversy, unhappily, he ceased to be either. 

Apart from the somewhat violent partisanship which he 
displays when theological and academical questions are con- 
cerned, Dr. Goulburn has done his work well. We think, as 
we have said, that in both of these Burgon’s attitude was 
impossible. Of the former we have spoken; as to the latter, 
we cannot but hold that it would have been a mistake to keep 
his name among the University Commissioners of 1877. A 
man who opposes everything with an unvarying non possumus 
is really of no use, and we think that Dr. Goulburn’s censure 
of the action of the House of Commons is unjust. But he has 
given with much skill, anda carefulness that expresses a strong 
personal affection, an effective picture of the man. There are 
two photographs, but neither gives an idea of the singularity 
of J. W. Burgon’s appearance. 





ANTIQUITIES OF THE EXCHEQUER.* 

THE earliest Exchequer House was the room in which the 
business of accounts was transacted, the revenue received, 
and the paraphernalia and machinery kept, such as rolls, 
tallies, vouchers, &c. There does not seem, however, to 
have been a department possessing permanence such as we 
have implied above, before the reign of the First Henry. 
The exact locality of the Exchequer House it is im- 
possible to fix, though we know pretty well that it was 
near the Westminster Palace—in the river garden of the 
old Palace, so thinks Mr. Hall—and to the south-east of the 
Great Hall. Owing, however, to the forethought of the author 
of the Dialogus, we can form some notion of the interior of 
the chamber, and the routine of the clerks and tellers and 
tally-cutters, and the trial of the Pyx. One of the uses for this 
last will shortly be seen. When the farms of the counties were 
“blanched ”—that is to say, the account was paid in tested 
bullion, bullion tested by the trial of the Pyx, or reduced 
to that condition—instead of calling upon the Sheriff for an 
advance of sixpence per pound for deficiency in weight, or 
even a shilling, or compelling him to make up every counted 
pound paid in by him, the trial of the Pyx took place. 
«‘ Blanching ” was most necessary when the fineness of the cur- 
rency became degraded. The ceremony began by taking forty- 
four shillings’ worth of coins from the moneys paid in for the 
farm in question, placing the coins in a coffer, sealing it with 
the Sheriff’s seal, counting it again in the Upper Exchequer, 
weighing out a pound against the standard, and counting it 
to see if it held 240 pence; it was then taken to the melting- 
pot. The silver resulting was taken before the Barons of 
the Exchequer and weighed against the standard pound, 
and the Sheriff threw in pence from the aforesaid coffer till 
the balance was struck. This, the librate, as it was called, was 
put aside with the number of pence necessary to make it up 
to the standard, and every pound paid in by that farm had a 
similar reduction made. Thus early in the history of the 
Exchequer, the Crown, however bad the coinage was, took 
precautions to protect itself. 

The Exchequer has been made the subject of a very elaborate 
work by Madox, and the Rolls, so carefully written and kept, 
have become the study of the Pipe Roll Society. Mr. Hall, 
in the space allotted to him, has only been able to treat of 
some of the antiquities, and to give a fairly comprehensive 
outline of the routine of the financial and judicial depart- 
ments, the duties of the numerous officers, and the construction 
of the Great Roll and minor rolls. The “chess-game” is care- 
fully explained, though simplicity is hardly possible; and we 
doubt whether the significance of the note, “Semi-decimal 
point to the right above the unit line,” will be readily grasped 
without a little study. The system of tallies and tally-cutting 
is also carefully set forth. 

Many will learn with astonishment that only yesterday 
tallies were done away with, having survived till 1824. 
In the Introduction, Sir John Lubbock tells us that he 
holds a tally for the sum of £24,000 advanced to the 
Crown by the East India Company. The use of 
wooden tallies is not so grotesque as some would have 
it. A tally made of box-wood, under ordinary circumstances 
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would suffer little from age, certainly less than parchment, 
and had the advantage of being easily understood by illiterates, 
and was not easily tampered with. The tally of the present 
century, necessarily from the increase in the amount of 
separate sums and the increase in proportion of the unit, 
became unwieldy, and “attained the dimensions, and pre- 
sented somewhat the appearance, of one of the wooden 
swords of the South Sea Islands,’ as Mr. Hall says. 
The Sheriff who paid half the amount of his farm in 
advance, as was the custom, received a tally for the 
amount, which, being cleft, provided a duplicate for the 
Exchequer. The Sheriff, it should be said, was summoned 
at the Easter Session of the Court for a view of his farm, 
and paid in half the amount, perhaps additional and acces- 
sible moneys if required by the Crown, for which he re- 
ceived a tally. At the Michaelmas Session, the Sheriff was 
summoned for the whole amount of his farm, to be paid in 
money or tallies, so that he presented his tally with the 
residue owing to the Crown, and was quit. We should add, 
too, that the original tally, when cleft, was not equally 
divided, a cross-cut being made near the thicker end, so that 
one half was longer than the other, possessing a few inches of 
undivided wood. This longer end, called the “stalk,” was the 
one presented by the Sheriff at Michaelmas, and fitting the 
“leaf,” the two were spliced and preserved. A thousand 
pounds was represented by a notch the breadth of a palm, 
so that a tally for twenty-four times that amount is a cumbrous 
affair. 

The three letters embodied by Mr. Hall in his chapter on 
“The Officers of the Exchequer,” one of them from a wife to 
a husband engaged on the business of the Exchequer, and 
one from an unfortunate gentleman who, we presume, was 
Deputy-Chamberlain, are characteristic, the former especially, 
of the private life of officials in those days. ‘“ Dorothe 
Gamage” begins her letter to her husband as follows :— 

“Mr. Gamaar,—After my verie hartie commendations unto 

you, you shall understand that I haue sent in the basket a copple 
of henes, a chesse, a dussen of puddinges, fortie egges, and some 
apples to fill upp the basket. Also there are iii] puddinges for 
Edmond Wright out of the bagge.” 
We also learn that some “small hogges that Hewet had are 
come home little or nothinge the better for their goinge,” and 
that “if Balstons prove no better, we shall haue no porkers, 
except we feed them with beanes.” “ Bigge Fridaye’s 
wif” threshed out some corn distrained for debt, and 
the creditor sends a message through Gamage to a cer- 
tain Cirsten, to know what remedy there may be. The 
“orrenges” sent to her, Mrs. Gamage says, were very much 
bruised. The letter from W. Stanton relates how he and Mr. 
Freake found the Exchequer was broken into, through the 
writer’s “ beastly neglygence,” as he says. The first sentence 
strikes the key-note of the whole letter: “My humble duetie 
withe weepinge teares remembred.” A curiously detailed and 
vivid idea it gives of life in those days,—how he went by boat 
to St. George’s Field, returning to evening prayer, going into 
the vestry afterwards to hear a matter “in travers” between 
certain “ wiefes,” and going to bed by daylight. This was 
Easter Day. He goes on to describe how everything seemed 
secure till Wednesday, when they discovered the robbery, 
after arriving at which he somewhat abruptly closes the letter. 
But the third, a letter from a mother to her daughter, pro- 
bably the wife, as Mr. Hall hints, of a famous Exchequer 
lawyer, is the most delightful of all, quite the letter of a 
careful, and therefore typical housewife :— 

“My Brassz,—I prethe commead my kind love to Kitt, and 
tell him yt Iam nowe at Hartingfordburye soe I cannot speake 
wth my aunt tell Saterdaye consarninge y* cloke: but if he have 
a desier to make it up before y® time he maye do it for I am suer 
she will sell it and I thinke her prise will be reasonable and 
especially to his frind. Ye next time Hale cometh after I have 
spoken wt her he shall knowe y* prise. I have sent the a letle 
provision agen this time, but I cold wish it were much beter. 
Ther is a goose pye, a netes tounge pye, and a mutton pastie for 
standers for thy table this Crismas, for a nede, I knowe they will 
last tell twelftide for they ar now newe baked. I have sent the 
a goose and ij capens alive for feare they wold not last tell y° 
holy daies if they had bin killed, but I wish the to kill them on 
Saterday at y* furdest lest they growe worse. I hope they ar fatt 
nowe therfore it were pitye they should fall. There is ij cheses, 
such as I have, and a pott of buter to make thy pyecrust because 
thou shalt spare thy firkin still tell Lent. If thou be wise per- 
swade Kitt to make no more doings then neds must this Cristmas 
because of sparinge of his purse for y® first daye of y* terme. I 
prethe doe soe much as bestoe for me vj‘ or viij/ in sume oringes 
; cr lemons or ij poun siterns and sende them downe nowe by Hale. 
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I wold have them to give to my La: Pernerton wt® sum other 
things (capens) for a Newyers Guift. I mene to give it nowe 
before I ge backe. I have nowe sent the my best fine sheete 
because thou hadst a mind to it for thy Newyers Guift I wold I 
wer able to give the and Kitt as good a Newyers Guift as I cold 
wish but as thou lovest me send me none but this that I desier 
the, a pair of cut fingred strong longe gloves, not white, to wer 
every day, of viij1; and I prethe send me a mask for my selfe for 
I was dreven to send away my setten on to Nan Darnall for a token 
and my other is verye bad; and so wtt my best wishes to thee & 
Kitt I rest Thy Mother S. D.” 
The semi-official correspondence must be equally interesting, 
if a remark by the author be meant for a sample of it. 
He says:—“If Burleigh’s coal merchant is arrested for 
debt in the act of delivering his lordship’s winter supply of 
fuel, Mr. Fanshawe is requested to settle the matter by an 
oficial stroke of the pen.” 

The audit of the revenue was conducted after a peculiar 
fashion, by means of the Exchequer Table. The surface of a 
iong table was divided into squares, and the sum to be done 
was arranged graphically, by means of counters. A calcula- 
tor sat half-way down one side, and leaning over, placed the 
amount of the farm, in counters, on the row of spaces farthest 
from him, the right-hand corner space being for pence, the 
next shillings, and so on, the value of the spaces increasing 
from right to left, as figures do on paper. In the lower rows 
were represented the various chief items of the Sheriff's 
account, obtained from tallies, warrants, &c. These were 
added up, subtracted from the top row, and the result declared 
and figured in the bottom row of spaces. The design by 
which the counters expressed the numbers from one to nineteen 
was peculiar; it is given by Mr. Hall. While this was going 
on, tallies were compared, rolls consulted, till all was satis- 
factorily settled, and another farm challenged. Mr. Hall’s 
chapter on “The Making of the Budget” is instructive, as 
showing the ingenuity of the Crown for devising methods of 
taxing. Many were arbitrary, notably the fines on aliens and 
exports; but all had a name, and were conducted in a certain 
orderly fashion, which has always been the mark of English 
finance. It was seldom that the Crown had to descend to such 
clumsy expedients for ‘raising the wind” as “tenths” and 
“« fifteenths.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
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The Bookman, published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, and 
described as “a monthiy journal for bookreaders, bookbuyers, 
and booksellers,” has now reached its fourth number, and has 
secured a reputation as a periodical distinctly different from 
the ordinary monthly magazines on the one hand, and the 
ordinary literary weeklies on the other. Besides reviews of books, 
poems, and articles—which last are largely biographical, such as 
“Some Browning Reminiscences” and “The Carlyles, and a 
Segment of their Circle ”—it contains special pages for book- 
sollers, young authors, and journalists. The most generally 
attractive feature of the Bookman, however, will probably be 
found to be the numerous “News Notes” which occupy the first 
few pages. These are certainly very varied and lively, and the 
popular element of gossip is not awanting. Some of the articles 
are a trifle too long, and others suggest a too ardent desire on 
the part of the authors to hunt for novelties and sensations. 
But there is unquestionably an air of freshness and “go” 
about the Bookman, and the reviews are written with judgment 
and taste. It is certain to make a distinct place for itself among 
the magazines, if it has not already done so. 


With the New Year there comes the first number of another new 
magazine, The Thinker, which is published by James Nisbet and 
Co., and which is described as “ a review of world-wide Christian 
thought.” In the preliminary “To our Readers,” we are told 
that “this magazine will not advocate any special school of 
Thought or Critical Opinion; it will endeavour to pursue Truth 
wherever it is likely to be found, we trust with caution as well 
as with courage;” but, to judge from the general character 
of the articles in the first number, the Thinker will be essentially 
Evangelical. It would be unfair to judge a new venture of this 
kind by the first number, but it is evident that its editor has 
gathered round him a large staff of competent writers, and that 
it will be written with freshness and the enthusiasm that comes 
of earnestness. One feature of the Thinker may already be safely 
and warmly commended,—the attempt, under such titles as 
“Current English Thought,” “Current German Thought,” 
“Current American Thought,” &c., to show what matters of 
religious and theological note are interesting the world at large. 





A modest but interesting new quarterly makes its first 
appearance this month,—The Annals of Scottish Natural History, 
which is published by Mr. David Douglas, of Edinburgh. It is 
edited by three experts in ornithology, botany, and zoology 
respectively, and its object is, as its name implies, to give 
“original matter relating to the biology of Scotland, recent and 
fossil.” The character of the new quarterly may, indeed, be 
inferred from the fact that among the contents of its first number 
are, “ The Great Spotted Woodpecker in Scotland,” “ Fresh-Water 
Fishes of the Solway Area,” “Notes on Scottish Willows,” and 
“On the Flora of Scotland.” It is well printed, and is calculated 
in every way to promote the study of natural history in the North. 


The Journal of Education, 1891. (86 Fleet Street.)—There is 
little to say of this periodical except that it has more than main- 
tained its position. To be an educational journal and yet to be 
readable, is not an easily attained combination. To the teaching 
profession the Journal is of great value. It gives us a carefully 
compiled chronicle of events, and a judgment which is seldom 
other than sound, and always vigorously expressed, on the ques- 
tions of the time. And it is not too technical for the many 
readers who are interested in the subject-matter rather than the 
profession of teaching. ‘We may mention along with this, Child- 
Life: a Kindergarten Journal (George Philip and Son). 

The Record of Technical and Secondary Education, which is 
published twice a month by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. for 
the National Association for the Promotion of Technical and 
Secondary Education, promises to be very useful for historico- 
educaticnal purposes. Its main object is to note the progress 
made by County Councils and other local authorities in the 
administration of the Technical Instruction Acts; but it may 
also be found of value as a discussion forum. In the present 
number, at all events, while the proper function of the magazine 
is discharged by papers of the type and scope of “ Progress in 
Scotland ” and “‘ County Council Schemes and Reports,” Sir Henry 
Roscoe writes on “ Payment by Results ” in a way that is calculated 
to provoke a discussion which cannot but be profitable. 





The Educational Review, with which Education has been incor- 
porated, is a wonderfully bright magazine, and deals with practi- 
cally every topic connected with advanced schoolmasters and 
schoolmastering. In the January number, the advantages and 
deficiencies of the professional training of teachers are pointed 
out in a serious and able paper by Mr. Fitch; while “County 
Technical Education” is discussed by Mr. Stanley Leathes, and 
“Agriculture in the Universities” by Mr. A. P. Laurie. The 
liveliest article, however, in the January number, is Mr. Perowne’s 
“ About Schoolmasters.” It is hopeful, manly, and almost 
rollicking. 

Atalanta has now secured a special groove for itself, and under 
Mrs. Meade’s eminently capable editorship, is certain to stick to 
it. The January number is only an average one, nevertheless ; 
the illustrations are comparatively poor, the best being a cat 
picture, entitled “A Funny Story,” by “Louis Wain.” The 
serial fictions, particularly Mrs. Macquoid’s “ Maisie Derrick,” are 
well worth readirg. 

Little Folks for January is an exceptionally good number. The 
illustrations, including a coloured picture of a little girl playing 
aconcertina in the street, which is called “The Little Wanderer,” 
are its strongest point. The drawing of a child “ caught in the 
snow,” but perfectly happy nevertheless, is almost as good as that 
of “The Little Wanderer.” Mrs. Molesworth begins one of her 
delightful stories, “The Next-Door House ;” one can already see 
at a glance that Willie Peebles will be one of the best of her boy- 
heroes. Of the rest of the letterpress, it is enough to say that it 
is little inferior to the illustrations. 

The Entr’acte Annual is, as usual, notable mainly for Mr. 
Alfred Bryan’s entertaining representations—they can hardly be 
called caricatures—of actors and actresses, and other men and 
women as well. The letterpress, consisting of sketches, skits, and 
stories, contributed by Mr. Hollingshead and others, is better than 
usual. Mr. Combes’s “ How a Generation was Accidentally Pro- 
longed,” is a good and even touching story of its kind. 


There is a great deal of admirable work in that now established 
monthly, The Art Amateur. The three coloured plates in the 
January number, a portrait-study (in progressive stages), a 
horse’s head, and a landscape (in progressive stages), are all sug- 
gestive of something better than amateurism. Perhaps there is 
too much of Mr. Burne-Jones in the department of “ Gallery and 
Studio,” but fortunately it is Mr. Burne-Jones at his best—if not 
“highest.” “The House” department contains a considerable 
amount of good sense and good artistic work. 

The Universal Atlas has reached its tenth part, which contains 
European Russia, Asia Minor with Persia, and Palestine. In the 
last, the Scriptural as well as the modern names of places are 
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given. All the maps are characterised by colouring, which is not so 
pronounced as to be painful or confusing. 

We have received the fifth volume of the new edition of The 
Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by William Aldis Wright (Mac- 
millan). It contains the three parts of King Henry IV., King 
Richard ITI., and King Henry VIII. It seems unfair to dismiss in 
a few lines a work of so much labour, for this second edition is by 
no means a mere reprint of the first; on the other hand, all 
readers know the merits of Mr. Aldis Wright’s work: nowhere 
could a better text be found. 
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STOCK- TAKING of SILKS, CASHMERES, 
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SALE | CUSHIONS, TAPESTRIES, CARPETS, 
THIS DAY, RUGS, CURTAINS, &c., 
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REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


AND Fo_towina Days. 


LIBERTY and CO., 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
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BRITISH 
_SILKS. 


DEBENHAM 


AND 


FREEBODY, 
LONDON, w. 


With the view of assisting the revival of the 
Silk Industry in the country, DEBENHAM and 
FREEBODY have had a variety of Silk Goods 
- anufactured in Manchester, Spitalfields, and 
elsewhere, to which they beg to invite the attention 
of the public, 

These Silks are of lighter dye than most of those 
manufactured on the “Continent, which in itself is 
a guarantee of fair wear. 

A Pamphlet containing the recent cor respondence 
in the Times, and patterns of the various Silks, 
| post-free, 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 


HY DROPAT | 
HY, | Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANK, 
| 
Ss M e D L EY 5 S. CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Setonaiens Billiard and Smoking Rooms 3 Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


Terms—23 to 4 guineas a week, 





UNEQUAL VISION. 


About eighty persons out of each hundred have some difference of focus between 
the two eyes, and yet the majority are content to wear spectacles made with both 
lenses alike ; the result is continual straining and impairment of the vision. For 
the eyes to be used healthily, each eye should be suited separately ; this method 


is ulways practised by 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN 
(Author of “ OUR EYES,” now in its Twelfth Edition), 
At his only Address— 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
Where he may be consulted personally, FREE OF CHARGE, respecting spectacles 
for all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except on 
Saturday, when his hours are from 10 to 12. 
An appointment in writing is desirable in the case dnd those coming from a distance, 





CALICO and FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above shirt is less liable to the dangers of chill and cold, which 
are induced by wearing the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt. Perfect warmth 
and perfect ventilation are ensured, 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF |_OLOTHING.” 
he Lancet, 


Cellular Underwear for both SCXCS ; Cellular Sheets, Comsbueniate: &e. 


Illustrated Price-Inst, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application, 


OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

TT 514 and i5 POULTRY, :HEAPSIDE, E.C.; 

WELL, 81 GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN; 
STARK BROS, 5 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 








alias KENSINGTON MUSEU M. 
SATURDAY LE TURES on SCIENCE and ART. 








By permission of the Lords of the Committee of Council on E lucation, the 
Saturday Lecture Society has arranged for the following Series to be delivered 
in the Lecture Theatre of this Museum on Saturday aftern ons at 3 o’closk, 


January 16th and 23rd. 
Professor A. W. RUCKER, M.A., F.R.8.—“ Electricity and Light.” 
Lectures.) 


(Two 


January 30th and February 6th, 
Captain W, DE W, ABNEY, C.B., R.E., D.O.L., F. S,-(1.) “The Action of 
Light on Pigments,’ (2.) ‘‘ Colour Blindness. (Two Lectures.) 
February 13th, 20th, and 27th, 
The Rev. GEORGE FORRES. BROWNE, B.D,, F.S.A., Canon of St. Paul’s,. 
Disney Professor of Archeology at Cambridge. — * Racly Christian Art: (1), Ire- 
land; (2), Scotland and Man; (3), cages (Three Lectures.) 


March 5th, 

Professor W, CO. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, MC. B., F.R.S.— Art Metal Work,” 
March 1 12th. 

Mr, C. V. BOYS, F.R.S.— Electric Spark Photography,” 
March 19th, 


E, THORPE, Ph.D., F.R.8,—‘‘ A Colliery Explosion.” 
March 26th, and April 2nd 
Professor J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S.—“ Astronomy and Mythology of 
the Ancient Egyptians.’’ (Two Lectures,) 


Professor T, 





Tickets can be obtained at the Musenm Entrances, price One Shilling each 
Lecture, Tickets for the entire Course of Twelve Lectures, Ten Shillings. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for receiving Works by 
Candidates is WEDNESDAY, February 17th, and the day of Election, Friday, 
the 19th. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. " 


MT, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 











rORNING CLASS ‘for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 

(exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W.— 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools, for boys between 5 and 14. Out. 
door games under supervision of Graduate, who helps in Classical and Mathe- 
matical work. —Miss woo DMAN will be at | ‘home after January llth. 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


FOUNDED 1807. 
Inclusive Fees.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. 
McCLURH, M.A, LG.M.; to the Boarding-House Master; or to the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY Il4th, 


eo HIGH SCHOOL for 





GIRLS. 


PRESIDENT _LEWIS I FRY, Esq., M.P. 
VicEe-PRESIDENT—The ARCHDEACON of M ANCHESTER, 
HeEap-MIstTRESsS—Miss BURNS, 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, January 23rd. 
Application for admission may be made to the SECRETARY, at the School ; 

or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, 
Boarding-H House—Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton. 





ELSINGTON, BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for 

GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—High ground, close to sea; thorough 

modern education. Visiting Masters; trained or highly certificated Mistresses. 
Preparation for Examinations. —— ‘BURT and Miss E. M. RUST. 








PSOM COLLEGE. —TEN EXHIBITIONS (Five Open, 

Five for Sons of Medical Men only), Under 13, and SEVEN OPEN 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY. —For full particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER, 
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RS. GEORGE MACMILLAN most highly RECOM- 
MENDS a DAILY MORNING CLASS for YOUNG GIRLS, which 

her daughter attends.—Address, Miss MILDRED WEITON, 4 King Street, 
Kensington Square, W. 


LADY wishes to RECOMMEND another LADY as 

READER, by the hour, to blind or invalid Lady or Gentleman. She 
would also act as Secretary or Amanuensis to busy or literary men,—For terms 
and reference, apply to Mrs. F. M. RUSSELL, 93 Maida Vale, W. 

















SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 
HE HEAD-MASTER of SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


having resigned his Mastership, the Governors are prepared to receive 
TESTIMONIALS from CANDIDATES for the Office, which will become vacant 
at the close of the Lent Term, 1+92. 

The Head-Master receives a fixed salary of £200 a year, with a capitation fee 
of one sixth-part of the tuition fee; and has an excellent house, free of rent, 
rates, and taxes, with ample accommodation for 70 Duarders, 

Farther particulars, with a copy of the Scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners, can be obtained by application to J. A. FFUOKS, Esq., Clerk to the 
Governors, Sherborne, Dorset, to whom testimonials, with 25 printed copies, are 
to be sent on or before Saturday, January 30th, 1892. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University within the British Empire. 

Dated December 23rd, 1891. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 29th.—_PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES.—Special 
Arrangements made for Boys entering the Army, the Civil Service, and Business. 
—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Oambridge Higher Local Certificate ia 
Honours) PREPARES BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS of the Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a 
year, according to age.—NEXT TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, January 15th, 
1892. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. Established 1871. 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for Uni- 
versity Examinations, &c. Entiro charge taken of pupils from India and the 
Golonies, 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :—Divinity, the Rev. James Corn- 
ford, M.A., Lecturer at the London College of Divinity; English Language and 
Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., F.K.G.S.; Ancient and Modern History, 
H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A, F.R.Hist.8.; Science, E. K. Campbell, Esq., M.B., 
F.R.G.S8. ; French, L. Stiévenard, Esq., F.U.P., Officier d’Académie, Université 
de France, City of London Schoo!, and King’s College, London; German, Dr. C. 
A. Reinecke, University of Géttingen and City of London College; Latin and 
Arithmeric, C, W. Cunnington, E:q., A.K.C.; Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water-Colours, Alfred 
Hardy, Esq., Miss Rope; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Esq., RA.M., 
Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. Cummings, 

. R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq. ; Dancing 
and Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 

CLASSES REOPEN JANUARY 18th, 1892, 

For terms, reference, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

LENT TERM will begin in the ART SCHOOL on Monday, January 11th; in 
the COLLEGE on Thursday, January 14th; in the TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
on Monday, January 18th. 

Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., will deliver a Course of Eleven Lectures on PSYCHO- 
LOGY, beginning Wednesday, January 20th, at 3.30. These Lectures are open 
to others besides the Students of the College. 

For particulars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
For particulars, apply to MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent, 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ies YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the Kighteenth Session in the Department of Science, 
Technology, and Arts, BEGINS TUKSDAY, January 12'h. The Classes prepare 
for University Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine, as well as for various pro- 
fessions. New Students will be admitted to most of the lecture courses, as well 
as to the Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering and Leather Industries’ 
See, es Weaving-=heds and Dyehouse, and the Art Room and Drawing- 

ice. 


The following Prospectuses may be had free from the SECRETARY :— 
1. For Regular Day Students. 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students, 
3. Classes in Leather Industries. 
4. Classes in Agriculture. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 





























OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1892, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SSHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50 year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and farther particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 

DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. — Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPE 3, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natara! Science, with practical Laboratory 
work; Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical 
Exercises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars, 
SCHOOL-HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternco.. 
SUALE of FEE, Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age. For Board n3- 
House a‘rangements, apply to the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuses, &., can 
be obtained from the Secretary.—N EXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19th, 
1892. Entrance Examination at the School-House on Monday, January 18th, 


at 10 a.m. 
T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


& Newha'l Street, Birmingham. 
IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
—Head-Master: G. W. RUNDALL, M.A. (late Scholar of New College, 
Oxford, and for 14} years Assistant-Master at Marlborough Oollege).—First-Grade 
School. Special attention to Mathematics and Science. During past year five 
Open Scholar-hips at Oxford and Cambridge. Laboratory, Carpenters’ and Iron 
orkshops. Open Scholarships. High and healthy site, cricket-ground, fives- 
courts. The present Head-Maste: has had long experience in Army preparation 
at Marlborough. Boarders, £64 lls, (including Tuition); Day-Boys, £13 10s.— 

Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
duughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes sma. French con- 
stantly spoken, Acadyumy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, “ MATER,” care of 
Mr. Kolandi, Bervers Street. 


ine COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
LIMITE 


MITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT-DIRECTOR. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE. 























Terms, 34 guineas. Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas, Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 29th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and her sister, Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
and Painting are the special subjects, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, 
—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 
T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in JULY. 
N ISS S. W. CASE will REOPEN her SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRL3 on THURSDAY, January Lith, 1892. A limited 
number of boys received as boarders.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


|} AMPSTEAD COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
THE KNOLL, HOLFORD RUAD, EAST HEATH, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 
Priscipa.—Mrs. SONNENSCHEIN, 
LENT TERM BEGINS WKEDNE*=DAY, January 20th. Sciencs and Language 
Classes fur Matriculation, London, 1893, Accomplishments by eminent professors, 
lawn-tennis, and Open-air gymnasiam.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, as above. 





LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM.—E. H. 

NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., prepare BOYS 

from 8 to 14 for PUBLIC SCHOOLS Healthy situation; good cricket-ground, 
gymnasium, and workshops. References and terms on application. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








EDFORD 
BRIGHTON, 


naan | STEEL PENS. 


Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite | 
est Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. GOLD MEDAL, 


HOTEL!) JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


| Just published. 
| THE HOLY COAT OF TREVES. 


A Sketch of its History, Cultus, and Solemn Exposi- 
tions. With Notes on Relics generally, 





PARIS, 1878 





Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines. 
Moderate tariff. 


GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 





alterative as these Pills. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EP PS*S 


BREAK FAST—SUPPER 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—With | 
changing temperatures the digestion becomes 
impaired, the liver disordered, and the mind de- 
spondent, unless the cause of the irregularity be 
expelled from the blood and body by such an 
They directly attack the 
source of the evil, thrust out all impurities from the 
circulation, restore the distempered organs to their 
natural state, and correct all defective or contami- 
nated secretions. Such an easy means of instituting | fession in preference to French eae They hold 
health, strength, and cheerfulness should be applied | the largest stock of Whisky in the world. 


By EDWARD A. PLATER, 
With Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 


R. Wasupourne, 18 Paternoster Row. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 


Supplied 


by all whose stomachs are weak, whose minds are | in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 


COCOA 


much harassed, or whose brains are overworked. | Quotations on a plication to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Holloway’s is essentially a blood-tempering medicine, | Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 


whereby its influence reaches the remotest fibre of | London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, | the frame and effects a universal good, 





London, W.0, 
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1892 EDITION. 


Now ready, Twenty-ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Crown 8vo, upwards of 700 pp., price 6s. 8d. 
(saved at every Consultation !), cloth. 


EVERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER 


A HANDY BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF LAW AND EQUITY. 
BY A BARRISTER. 


TWENTY-NINTH EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED, AND INCLUDING 
THE LEGISLATION OF THE SESSION OF 1891. 








=” EVERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER has been carefully revised for the present Edition, 
and has been brought up to date by the addition of a substantial, amount of new matter, 
embodying the most useful Parliamentary Enactments of the year 1891, as well as recent Judicial 
Decisions. 

Amongst the new Acts which have been dealt with, more or less fully, may be mentioned the 
Tithe Act, 1891; two Acts making important changes in the Law relating to Endowed 
Charities—the Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act, 1891, and Charitable 
Trusts Recovery Act, 1891; the Forged Transfers Act, 1891; the Custody 
of Children Act, 1891; the Slander of Women Act, 1891; the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891; the Elementary Education (“Free Education”) Act, 
1891; the County Councils (Elections) Act, 1891; etc., etc. 


In this Edition will also be found a full explanation of the advantages now offered by 
the Land Registry to Landowners who desire to sell or mortgage their property without 
recourse to professional assistance. 

The PUBLISHERS confidently believe, therefore, that the work will continue to be regarded 
as an absolute necessity for every MAN OF BUSINESS as well as every HEAD OF A 
FAMILY; and it is hoped, moreover, that it will be found even more useful than heretofore 
by the large number of LEGAL PRACTITIONERS, who, while laughing more or less good- 
humouredly at its title, huve not disdained to keep it on their office shelves amd to utilise it as 
a work of reference. 


“ A usefal and concise epitome of the law.’”’—Law Magazine. 
. ee, _ »mplete epitome ot the laws of this country; thoroughly intelligible to non-professional readers,”’— 
Rell’s Life. 
"e <n and complete epitome of the Laws of England.’’—Lloyd’s News. 
“A complete digest of the most useful facts which constitute English Law.’’—Globe, 
** Admirably done, admirably arranged, and admirably cheap.’’—Leeds Mercury. 
“No Englishman ought to be without this book.’’—Engineer. 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN, COUNTRY, AND THE COLONIES. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 








Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Pinenws in Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipEnt—The Rivht Hon. and Rignt Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 

Vicr-PrrstpENT—The LORD HARRIS. 

CnainMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of ie eT DEPUrY-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 

7LA~. 
Puysic1an—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A, M.D. ActuakY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
SEcRETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Kaq. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


Tiis Society, conducted entirely on the Wutvat Principe, offers the ABSOLUTE SEecuRIryY of 
AN ACCUMULATED FuND of £3,705,52!, anD aN ANNUAL INCOME OF £379,593. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS :— 

1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituting an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGeNTs being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the genera! population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circum:tances has resulted in the return of Exc PTION- 
ALLY LarGE Bonusks to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared fur the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517.000, waking the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Res: rves for the Society’s Liabilities save been estimated On THE MOST STRINGEST BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE !NSTITCTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. Participating lite 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries H™ and H™(5) Tablés, with 
interest at the ra‘e of 2} per cent. per annum, cred.t being taken only for the net prewiums 
according to the HM Table, 

6.—Assured Mewbers have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES Are GRANTED aT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN !’ROFITS 
Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHKW HODGSON, Secretary. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNKE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
8 the Best and Mort Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


I 
RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHMa, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d. 








An INVALUABLE BOOK of REFERENCE for 
MERCHANTS and BUSINESS MEN. 


Third Year of Issue. Now ready, price 53, 
The YEAR-BOOK of COMMERCE for 


1892, showing the Movement of the Foreign 
Trade and General Economic Position of the 
Leading Countries of the World. Compiled, 
under the Authority of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, and Edited by Kenric B. Murray. 
‘Valuable and comprehensive.....An admirable 
compendium of vari and authentic statistical 
information.’’—Times, 
“Rvery man of business should have this year- 
book.”’—Public Opinion. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 





The First Number of Vol. II., now ready. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 


OF THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE, 


Edited by Professor 8S, D. F. SALMON, D.D. 


Contaius “ Reviews” by Principal Fairbairn, Pro- 
fessors Ryle, A. B. Davidson, Milligan, Dods, Iverach, 
Macalister, Gibb, G. G. Findlay, Owen C. White~ 
house, Skinner, and A. R. 8. Kennedy; Rev. G. 
Adam fmith, J. Stalker, D.D., Alex. Martin, Vernon 
Bartlett, &. 

The CRITICAL REVIE® is published Quarterly 
(January, April, July, October). Price 1s. 6d.; 
Annual Prepaid Subscription, 6s., post-free. 

The Spectator says :—** Of the numerous additions 
which have recently been made to the periodical 
literature of the country, no: e looks more promising 
than the Critical Review. It deserves, and will to 
ajl appearance attain, success as an organ of the 
higher scholarship.”’ 

*,* Vol. I., bound in cloth, price 7s., post-free. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
JANUARY NUMBER now ready, price 6d. 

ConTENTS include :—Notes of Recent Exposition.— 
The Teaching of Our Lord as to the Authority of the 
Old Testament. By ths Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol.— Paganism and Christianity. 
By Professor James Orr, D.1).—Psalm xvi. By 
Canon T. K. Cheyne, D.D.—The Old Lestament in 
the Light of the Literature of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. By Theo, Pinches,—Canon Driver's Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament. By Professor A. R. 
8. Kenuedy.— Expository Papers. — International 
Lessons; &c. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Cuark, 38 George Street. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHati, Hamitton, Kent,& Co. 





IRGINIA STATE DEBT.—The 
TERMS of SETTLEMENT arrived at between 
the Virginia State Commission and the Virginia 
Bonoholders’ Committee, h«ving received the assent 
of the London and American advisory Boards, aud 
also been approved by a General Meeting of the 
Creditors called by the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders on De-ember 18th, 1891, Messrs. Brown,, 
Shipley, and ‘‘o. are authorised to inform holders ot 
Obhgations of the State of Virginia wh» have not 
yet availed themselves of the benefits to be derived 
under the agreement of May 12th, 1890, aud the Plan 
and Proposition of November 23tb, L890, that they 
can now do so upon depositing such obligations wit 
them on or before January 15th, 1892, and paying 1 
per cent. on the face value of same. After said date 
additional deposits will be received on sach terms as 
may be decided upon by the Virginia Boadholders’ 
Committee, New York. 
Founders’ Coart, London, E.C., 
December 3lst, 1891. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the: 


Colonics. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sext 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. : 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, Sate on application to 

FRANOIS VENSOROFT, Manager, 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW 


ON JANUARY 22nd 


NOVEL. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


IN THREE VOLS. POST 8yvo, 


THE HISTORY 


OF 


DAVID GRIEVE. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


“Dr. Samuel Smi'es bas given to the world a graceful and sympathetic record 
of a pure and beautiful human life, teeming with the try of action as well as 
of thought, and redolent throughout of good deeds and loving-kindness,’’—Daily 
‘Telegraph. 

“No one of Dr. Smiles’s books is more delightful than this one about the 
warm-hearted poet of Gascony. Dr. Smiles appears here at his best; for the 

story of Jasmin’s life is full of romance, and the style of this volume has the 
happy characteristics of ease, simplicity, and beauty.”’—Liverpool Mercury. 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of 
Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and 


Industries in- England and Ireland. Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


6s. each. 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


SELF-HELP in FRENCH. 5s. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 

LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s. 6d. 
each, 


THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


“‘We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes which Dr. 
Smiles has devoted to the‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted 
of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the highest honour «nd 
the most extensive benefits on their country.’’—Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON, 
21s., 7e. 6d., or 2s. 6d 


With Illustrations, 





“We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever re- 
member to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected...... It is an artless | 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style of the | 
work.is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.’’—Saturday Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: 
With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 16s, and 6s. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. ie) 
trated by George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. 


trated, 12s, 


**Men of Dick’s type are rare; their example is too precious to be lost; but | 
they are themselves the last to recognise their own value, His motto and his 
watchwords, in the energy of his younger labour, as in his refusal to yield to the 
pressure of his later troubles, were ever, Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—in 
. word, that Self-help which is the foundation of all help to others.’ *—Quarterly 

teview. 


an Autobiography. | 


| 
| 
| 
Iilus- | 
| 
| 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE 
VERSA.” 





This day is published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TALKING HORSE; 
And other Tales. 


By F. ANSTEY, 
Author of “ Vice Versa,” “ The Giant’s Robe,” “ A Fallen Idol,” &e. 


London : 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S 


SONS’ LIST. 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY: a Type of English 


Chivalry in the Elizabethan Age. By H. R. Fx Bourne, Author of ‘* The 
Life of John Locke,” &c. Fully Ilnst:a +d, la-ge crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. ; 
roxburghe, 63, {* HEROES OF THE ‘aTIONS”’ SERIFs, Vol. V 





Full I rcspe:tus on application. 


STORIES from the ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Selected and Edited by Stan_ey L:NE-PoOLE. 3 vols. 12mo, m ustrated with 
a Frontispiece in eacs Volume in Photozravure, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 
** KNICKERBOCKER NuaGets ” Series, 


List on epic. .tion, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, LOND‘ ON, W.C.; ; and NEW YORK. 





LFRACO M BE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 


| naiaes ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


- INVESTED FUNDS ws sw 


HE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 

Head Offices: LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £8,060,854. 


To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, 
Endowments or Annuities, 
THE COMPANY’S PRoeT irae’ IS WELL WORTH 


Write for it, or apply at a ~ &t of _ Offices or Agencies of the A cca 
EXPENSES MOD BONUSES LAR 
APPLICATIONS Ark AGENCIES INVITED.” 


CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


ess 212,000,000 


London Offices : 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST REMEDY 


FOR 


2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


ASTHMA, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


USE 
Fe Y's 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O, A, Camznon, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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THE 


Nineteenth Century. 


The JANUARY NUMBER, 


which commences a New Volume, contains Contributions by :— 


ICHOLAS SHISHKOFF (of the Relief Committee of the Society of the Red 
N wicker “THE HORRORS OF HUNGER.” 





OID cs ss ans cnnsastucnentssspuunsaessed caenecssaaiecarspaaveneiony 

iw HON. REGINALD B. BRETT...... * LorD ROSEBERY AND Mr. Pirv.” 

| plat A Doi ike itches sannsesetacastacs “ HyPNOTISM AND HUMBUG.” 

ELTA TAT! TION UAB TG GEREN oiscccesasssunienesiusewe vce dendatenseedusesienummsmearse ‘ie 

“ PROTECTION—FREE-TRADE—FAIR-TRADE—COLONIAL TRADE.” 

H Rp TAs sds sic casennceseeenueatann heceabosuanounessintess “Our Minor Poets.” 
e 

a RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ALBEMARLBE...............cccecee0s eanaaeee 

“ ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF POWER.” 


HE RIGHT HON. LORD BRASSBE TY  .............csscccrsssensscsssseesssconescenasevees 
“IMPERIAL FEDERATION FOR NAVAL DEFENCE.” 


| moana KROPGOTEEN . 5 ccssscces “MutrvuaL AID AMONG THE BARBARIANS.” 
é io REV. SAMUEL A. BARNETT.......5.....0csce000 Man, East AND WEST. 
W A ANOVA UES i sckcssupensansatssstsanoeats siucenennees “TAXES ON TRANSPORT.” 


THE RURAL VOTER :— 


1. PFVHE RIGHT HON. LORD THRING) ............cccccceeeceeeeeeeseeeneeennesenaneeenes 
T “THE LAW, THE LAND, AND THE LABOURER.” 


2. ypwitus B. BEAR o.5003s0e “ FaRM-LABOURERS AND THEIR FRIENDS.” 
3: N RS. STEPHEN BATSON ...........::00c0008 paaacaneonen “Hopes aT HOME.” 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Ltd. 








ASHLEY: a Serial Story, 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” Commences in 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY.—Coytents :— 


1. ASHLEY : a Serial Story. By Mrs. HEnRy Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 1.—Lauretta Carnagie. 
. A DIARY of the DAYS GONE BY. 
_A GUILTY SILENCE: a Serial Story. Illustrated by M. L. Gow. : 
Chap. 1. Hugh Randolph at Home.—Cbap. 2. Charlotte’s Birthday.— 
Chap. 3. At Irongate House——Chap. 4. Miss Davenant.—Chap. 5. Seen 
SOLE NING YEAR By EMMA RHODES 
d i N : , 
" IN the LOTUS-LAND : aesiinetions of Egypt. By Cuartes W. Woop, 
F.R.G.S. With er 
T at MI ; 
A SW HOURS ina BLIZZARD. By Ava M. Trorrer. 
. A CHRISTMAS VOICE. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY—NOW READY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





Go bo 


ew 
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THE (RESIDENTIAL) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 





3 new eight-stor 3 edifice is a ‘Family Suite’? Hotel at the corner‘of Palace Street, at 
gay Fe ong ig a Boe of Victoria Street : has south and west aspects, warmed Staircases, 
American elevators, electric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern appliance, Its 
special feature (which distinguishes it from other London hotels) is its unmatched family suite of few or 
many rooms, enclosed as flats, each with its own dressing-room, bath-room fitted with porcelain bath, &c. 
British servants only ; high-class cnisine and exquisite table appointments. Rooms secured by telegraph, 


Address, ‘‘ BELGRAVIAN, LONDON;” or Telephone No, 3,083, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 





none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


NOW READY, 


SIBERIA AND THE 
EXILE SYSTEM. 


By GEORGE KENNAN. 


Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols. demy 8v0, 
cloth extra, uncut, gilt tops, 32s. 





“ His pictures of the sufferers whom he 
met seem as truthful as they are touching, 
and his entire book thrills with actuality 
as with interest.”—Notes and Queries. 


“A thrilling book, although nothing 
could be less sensational than the tone 
and manner in which it conveys appalling 
facts to the knowledge of the public:’— 
Daily Telegraph. 


“The terrible narrative of these two 
volumes—a narrative terrible in its 
temperate and well-considered statement 
of the working of a system of atrocious: 
injustice and inhumanity—will strike a 
thrill of horror and indignation through 
the civilised world.”—Daily Chronicle. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The AFTERMATH. By 


Nort Dene, 2 vols, 


The WRONG THAT WAS 


DONE. By F. W. Rosiyson, Author of “‘ Grand- 
mother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WASTED LIFE and 


MARR’D, By Lady Gerrrupe Stock, Author 
of ‘‘ Linked Lives,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The IDES of MARCH. By 


G. M. Ronins, Author of ‘‘The Tree of Know- 
ledge,” ‘A False Position,” &0, 3 vols, 


The GAMBLER’S SECRET. 


By Percy Fenpaui, Author of “Spiders and 
Flies,” &c. 2 vols, 


FROM HARVEST to HAY- 


TIME. By Maset Hart, Author of “Two 
English Girls.’ 2 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





By the Rev. H. HARRIS, B.D. 
Price One Shilling each, cloth boards, 
ISTORICAL RELIGION and 
BIBLICAL REVELATION, 
OUTSKIRTS of REVELATION, 
The SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE of the ATONE- 


The SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE of the TWO 
SACRAMENTS, 
The OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, 
Also, crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s, 
SECOND EDITION, 
SHORT SERMONS, 


London: Henry Frowpr, Amen Corner, F.C, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JANUARY. 


THE Sigg Forrien Ponicy. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
ike, Bart. 

Tue New Astronomy. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 

A Hanprvut or Leap. By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. 

UNDER THe YOKE OF THE BuTTERFLIES, By the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

Tue BLInD GuIpEs oF ITaLy By Ouida. 

Putie Bourke Marston. By Conlson Kernahan. 

TuE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN AmERICA. By William Roberts. 

Victor Hueo: *‘Disv.” By A, OC, Swinburne. 

PARNELL AND Butt: a DraLtoagusr. By H. D. Traill. 

A Human Document. Chaps, 12-15. By W. H. Mallock. 


H. DE WINDT. 


SIBERIA AS IT IS. By H. de Windt, 


Author of ‘‘ From Pekin to Calais,” *‘ A Ride to India,” &c, With numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8vo. [In January. 


W. H. H LS. 
The NATURALIST in LA PLATA, By W. 
H. Hupson, C.M ZS., Joint-Author of “Argentine Ornithology.” With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. {In January. 


RROT and CHIPIEZ 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PERSIA. 


By Grorees Perrot and CuHArLEs Cuipiez, With numerous Illustrations 
and Coloured Plates, imperial 8vo, 21s. This day. 


PERROT and CHIPIEZ 
A HISTORY 


UDS3ON, C.M.Z.S 


of ANCIENT ART in 


PHRYGI’, LYDIA, CARIA, and LYCIA. By GrorGes Prrrot and 
CHARLES CHIPIEZ. With 230 Illustrations, imperial 8vo, 155. [ Ready. 


An ABSOLUTE KEY to OCCULT SCIENCE. Th 
e 


The TAROT of the BOHEMIANS. 


most Ancient Book in the World. For the Exclusive Use of the Initiates, 
By Parcs. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 61. 


C. A. STODDARD. 


ACROSS RUSSIA from the BALTIC to the 


DANUBE. By C. A. Stopparp, With numerous Illustrations, large crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. 
The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ It is minute without being tedious, its style is 
free without descending to vulgarity, and it may be safely take. up without 
dread of weariness by the least ‘ solid’ of readers.’’ 


W.S. LILLY. 
ON SHIBBOLETHS. By W.S. Lilly. Demy 


8vo, 12s. 
*,* PROGRESS, LIBERTY, The PEOPLE, PUBLIC OPINION, EDUCA- 
TION, WOMAN’S RIGHTS, and SUPPLY and DEMAND. 
The Times says:—‘‘ Mr. W. 8. Lilly is a vigorous writer and a practise dialec- 
tician. In his new work ‘ On Shibboleths,’ he disp'ays these qualities powerfully. ’ 
The Standard says :—‘‘ Mr, W. 8. Lilly’s new work is well worthy of his justly 
acquired reputation. Ability, research, and independ are pi in 
every page, 





. H. STATHAM 


MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


By H. H. Staruam. Illustrated with Frontispiece and Musical Examples. 
Demy 8vo, 18s, 

The Saturday Review says:—‘‘ A work written by one who, haviog a taste for 
an art, has cultivated it seriously ; whose criticism has a method, whose opinions 
are consistent with a stated ideal, and whose style is worthy of the matter 
treated......instructive and interesting. Many of Mr. Statham’s piges are 
worthy of our best writers......The article on Chopin is the nearest approach to 
perfection in this style of literature.’ 





SECOND VOLUME of Dr. W. JUNKER’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS in AFRICA DURING the YEARS 


1879 to 1883. By Dr. Wittiam Junker. W.th numerous Full-Page Plates 
and Illustrations in the Text. Translated from the German by Professor 
Keane. Demy 8v0, 21s, 

The Glasgow Herald says:—‘ Dr. Junker is a traveller essentially of the 
serious as opposed to the sensational type, and it is impossible to overestimate 
the value of his labours.” 

. MASPERO. 


LIFE in AN CIENT EGYPT and ASSYRIA. 


By G. Masréro, late Director of Archwology in Egypt, and Member of the 
Institute of France. Translated by ALicE Morron. With 188 Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 53. 

The Times says :—‘ A lucid sketch, at once popular and learned, of daily life in 
ancient Egypt in the time of Rameses II , and of Assyria in that of Assurbanipal. 
+ As an Orientalist, M. Maspéro stands in the front rank, and his learning is 
so well digested, and so admirably subdued to the service of popular exposition, 
that it nowhere overwhelms, and always interests the reader.” 


aptain LINDSAY ANDERSON 


AMONG TYPHOONS and PIRATE CRAFT. 


By ty er Linpsay Anperson, Author of “ A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” 
With Illustrations by Stanley Wood. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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NEW NOVELSB. 
MAURICE JOKAI. 


PRETTY MICHAL. A Free Translation of 


Mavrice Joxai’s Romance, ‘‘ASZEP MIKHAL.” By R. Nisset Barn, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, [January 15th. 


“A. WALL, 
The PRINCESS of CHALCO. By A. Wall. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


The ROMANCE of a FRENCH PAR. 


SONAGE. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “ Kitty,” &. 2 vols. 

The Anti-Jacobin says:—" Jacobins and Anti-Jacobins alike may be recom- 
mended strongly to take a course of ‘The Romance of a French Parsonage,’ and 
they will, it may be confidently expected, find themselves for once in agreement, 
allowing that it is a very good novel, and that they feel all the better for reading 
it. A charming and pathetic tale.”’ 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 


SKATING. 


By J. M. HEATHCOTE and C. G. TEBBUTT. 


FIGURE-SKATING. 
Fy T. MAXWELL WITHAM. 


With Contributions on CURLING (Rev, Joun Kerr), TOBOGGANING 
(Oruonp Hake), ICK-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), 
BANDY (C. G. TeBsutt). 
With 12 Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text, by C. Whymper 
and Captain R. M, Alexander, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. 
THIRD SERIE: 
the 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: 
Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of G!asgow in 1891. By 
F, Max Mi.uer, K.M, Crown 8yvo, 102, 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures delivered 


before the University of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The SCIENCE of THOUGHT. 8vo, 21s. 
BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS, and The HOME of tke 


ARYANS. Crown §v0, 7s. 6d. 

SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, MYTHOLOGY, 
and RELIGION, 2 vols, crown Svo, lés. 

The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded on Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls. 

HIBBERT LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH 
of RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION: Four 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON: the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. In Usum Laicorum, By J. A. Froupr. Second 
Edition, 8vo, 16s, 


Mr. 8. R. GARDINER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to 188). By Samcen Rawson Garpiner, M.A., 
LL.D., late Fellow of All Souls College, Uxford, &e. Complete in 1 vol, 
with 378 Illustrations, crown &vo, vilt top, 123, 

‘The simplicity and straightforward es; of the style are in themselves a solid 
merit ; and the fact that the author h s read so widely in the recent literature 
of English history adds another great v lus to his book...... The illustrations are 
so admirably chosen, so well reproduced, and so numerous, that they place the 
book in aclass by itself among handbooks of English history. There is absolutely 
no other single bovk which illustrates English History on so complete a scale 


and in such a small compass.”—Guardian. 
NEW FRAGMENTS. By John Tyndall, 
[On January 15th, 


F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 102. 6d. 


ConTENTS :—The Sabbath—Goethe’s “ Farbenlehre ”*—Atoms, Molecules, and 
Ether Waves—Count Rumford—Louis Pasteur, his Life and Labours—The Rain- 
bow and its Congeners—Address delivered at the Birkbeck Institution on 
October 22nd, 1884—Thomas Young—-Life in the Alps—About Common Water— 
Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle—On Unveiling the Statue of Thomas 
Carlyle—On the Origin, Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisis—Old Alpine 
Jottings—A Morning on Alp Lusgen. 


RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Ser- 


geant-Surgeon to Charles II.: a Biographical Stady. By Surgeon-General 
Sir T. Lonamore, C.B., F.R.C.S., &c. With Portrait and Illustration, 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. O. HaLLiweLi-PuILuirrs. Ninth Edition, with numerous Lllustra- 
tions and Fac-similes, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 2is, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. 3 
vols, crown 8yo, 24s. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. R ecom- 








oaET, M.D. 
posed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, and with a full Index, by the 
Author’s Son, Joun Lewis RoGrt. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


The PLACE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS 
of RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By Vincent Henry Stanton, D.D., Fellow of 


Trinity College, Ely Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The CHURCH’S SEASONS, 


Verses. By YoutanpE, Crown 8vo, 4:. 6d, 


HOME PRAYERS, with Two Services for 


Public Worship. By James Martineau. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
“Of these prayers we can hardly trust ourselves to speak. No adjective 
occurs to us as fit to describe their heart-searching and soul-uplifting power.’— 
Modern Church, 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. A Novel. 


By L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 
*** The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and pleasant reading. There is abundant 
interest and movement throughout; it is, in fact, a well-told story by a clever 
writer.”—Athenzum, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


and other 
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BLACKIE & SONS EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


READING. 

The Century Readers. Fully Illustrated 
and bonnd in cloth. 

First Primer. 234. | Second Primer, 34d. 
Ivfant.Reader. 6d. 

First Reader. 8d. Fourth Reader. 1s. 4d, 

Second Reader. 81. Fifth Reader. 1s, 6d. 

Third Reader, 1s. Sixth Reader. Is. 6d. 

Readings from Standard Authors, With 
Notes, &c., cloth, 1s, 3d. each. 

Robinsen Crusoe, Sir Walter Scott. 
Mary Queen of Scots. | Addison’s Spectator. 

The Sovereign Reader. Scenes from 
the Life and Keign of Queen Victoria. By G. A. 
Henty. Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 61. 

The Dickens Reader. Selected Passages 
from the Works of CHARLES DICKENS, arranged 
and annctated for Class Reading. With a Bio- 
graphical Notice of the Author, cloth, 1s. 4d. 

Shakespeare’s Plays. Carefully Edited, 
with Notes, cloth, 8d. each. 

King Richard IT. King John. 

Julius Cesar, As You Like It. 

Macbeth. Merchant of Venice. 
The Tempest. 


Henry tbe Eighth, 
Hamlet, 128 pp., 10d. King Lear, 128 pp , 10d. 


WRITING. 
Vere Foster's Copy-Books. These 


Books have been designed by Mr. VERE Foster 
to carry out the principle of clear and legible 
handwriting, and to afford a simple, rapid, and 
elegant style of writing for general corre- 


spondence. 
The ORIGIN ALSFRIES. In 18 Numbers, at 2d. each. 
The BOLD-WRI:ING SERIES. In 21 Numbers, at 


2d. each. 
The PALMERSTON SERIES, In 11 Numbers, at 


3d. each, 
ARITHMETIC. _ 

Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic. Cloth, 
ls.; or with Answers, ls, 6d, The Answers 
separately, 6d. 

A Practical Arithmetic on an entirely 
NEW METHOD. By Joun Jackson. Third 
Edition, cloth, 43. 

Blackie’s Tot-Cards of Addition in 
MONEY, in fac--imi'e of written figures, 44 
Cards, containing 2,000 Tots, and 4 Answer 
Cards, in case, 2:. 6:3. 

Examination Arithmetic. Containing 
1,200 Arithmericail Problem; .nd ! xercises (with 
Answers), selected from Exa ninatiun Papers, &c, 
Classified by T. 8. Harvay. Clotn, 2x, KbY, 


4:, 6d. 
ENGLISH. . 
Compendious English Grammar, with 
Exercises. Cloth, ls. 64, 
English Composition Exercises. Com- 
rising Short Stories, Subjects and Hints for 
ssays, Ru'es and Models for Letters, &c, 


Clotb, ls. 
Stories and Essays. A Sequel to 


“English Composition Exercises.’’ Cloth, ls. 


The English Language and Literature : 


an Outline for Schools, By Davin CAMPBELL, 


Cloth, 6a. 
FRENCH. 


Practical French Grammar. With 
Exercises and Vocabulary. By C, A. Sonntag, 


Clth, 2. 
LATIN. 


Dr. Burns’s Praxis Primaria: Progres- 
sive Exercises in Writing Latin, with Notes. 
Ninth Eiditioo, cloth, 23, KEY, 3s. 6d, 


MYTHOLOGY. 
Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece 


and KOME. By K. M. Berens. Illustrated 
fiom Antique Sculptures. New Edition, cloth, 


2s. 6d. 
” ELOCUTION. 
Select Readings and Recitations. With 


Rules and Exercises on Pronune ation, Gesture, 
Tone, and Emphasis. By Gro. W. BayNnHamM. 
Sixth Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE. , 

Scripture Biography and Its Teachings. 
By JoserH HassE.t. Second Edition, Revised, 
cloth, 2s. 

Commentaries for Bible-Classes. By 
Professor T. M. Linpsay, D.D. With Maps and 
Notes. Each Part, sewed, 44. ; cloth, 7d. 

Mark, 1 Part; Luke, 2 Parts; Acts, 2 Parts. 
DICTIONARIES. _ 

Ogilvie’s Student's English Dictionary: 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
With about 300 Engravings on Wood, roxburghe, 
7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 103, 6d. 

Ogilvie’s Smaller Dictionary of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Abridged from the 
**Student’s Dicti y.’ Cloth, 2s. 6d.; rox. 





burghe, 3s, 6d. 











DRAWING. 
Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing- 


Books, Produced under tne direct Superin- 
tendence of E. J. Poynter, R.A., and sanctioned 
by the Committee of Council on Education. 
With Instructions and Diagrams to simplify the 
work of both Teacher and Pupil. Each Book 
contains Paper for Drawing on. : 
Freehand for Children ..... esses 4 Books, 4d. each. 
Freehand, Elementary Design...... 2 Books, 44. each, 
Frechand, First Grade, Ornament 6 Books, 4d. eich, 
Freeban4, First Giade, Plants ... 6 Books, 4d. each. 
Freehand, Second Grade ......... +. & Books, 1s, each, 
*,* The De:igns are published also on Cards. 


‘ ‘ 

Poynter's Drawing-Books for the 
Standards. A Series of New Designs, with 
Selections from ‘‘ Dyce’s Drawing-Book.” Pro- 
duced under the direction of E. J. Poynter, 
R.A., and approved by the Science and Art 
Department. In 8 Books at 2d. each, and 20 
Books at 3d. each. 
*,* The Designs are published also on Cards, 


; ° 
Vere Foster's Drawing-Books. Ap- 
proved by tke Science and Art Department. 
With Instructions and Paper for Drawing on. 
In 70 Numbers at 2d. each, 
Freehand Series, 20 Num- | Geometrical Series, 12 
bers. Numbers, 
Landecape, 12 Numbers, | Perspective, 4 Numbers, 





Animals, 12 Numbers. Model Drawing, 4 Nos. 
Human Figure, 4 Numbers. | Shading, 2 Numbers, 
Blank Exercise Book.—40 pages of Drawing Paper. 
Published also in 18 Parts at 9d, each. 


HISTORY. 
A History of the British Empire. 


With Llustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, 
and Plavs, by EvGak SANDERSON, M.A., late 
~— of Clare College, Cambridge. Cloth, 
s. 6d. 


Outlines of the World’s History. 
Ancient, Medisval, and Modern, By Epear 
SANDERSON, M.A. With numerons Illustrations, 
and 8 Uoloured Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Als» in separate Parts. 
Part 1, Ancient History. 1s. 
Part 2. Greece and Rome, 23. 
Part 3, Mediwval History. 1s. 
Part 4. Mcdcern History, 2s. 6d. 

A Synopsis of English History; or, 
Historical Note-Book, Compiled by HERBERT 
Wits. Cloth, 2:. 


An Epitome of History, Ancient, 
Medieval, «nd Modern. For Higher Schools, 
Colleges, and Private Study. Translated from 
the German of Cart PLoerz. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Blackie’s Geographical Manuals, for 
Middle-Class and Higher Schools. By W. G. 
Baker, M.A. 

No. 1. KEALISTIC ELEMENTARY GEO. 
GRAPHY. With many Illustrations and 2 
Coloured Maps, cloth, ls. 6d. 

No. 2. The BKILISH EMPIRE. Part I. The 
Home Countries, With 7 Coloured Maps, &c., 
cloth, 2s. 

No. 3. LHE BRICISH EMPIRE. Part II. The 
Colonies and Dependencies. With 6 Cvuloured 
Maps, &c., cloth, 2s. ‘ 

THK sBRILISH EMPIRE, complete in 1 vol., 
cloth, 3. 6d. 

Commercial Geography: a Complete 
Manual of the Countries ot the World. By Dr. 
Cart ZeapEN. Translated by FrnpLar Mourr- 
HEAD, M.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern 
GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. By GuorGe G. 
CuisHoLm, M A., B.Sc. Cloth, ls. 6d, 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 

Mechanics. With Woodcuts, cloth, 
1s. 64. 

Animal Physiology. By Vincent T. 
Morcue. With Coluured Plates and Diagrams, 
cloth, 1s, 6d. 

Botany. By Vincent T. MuRcHE. 
Witu numerous W.odeuts, clot’ , 1s. 

Chemistry. By W. JEROME HARRISON. 
With numerous [ilustrations, cloth, 1s. 

Magnetism and Electricity. By W. 
G. BAKER, M.A. With numerous Wovdcuts, 
cloth, ls. 


Agriculture. With Woodcuts, cloth, 1s. 


Blackie’s Science Readers. In a Series 
of pimple Lessuns, Fully Illustrated and bound 
in cloth. 

No. I. COMMON OBJECTS. 84. 

No. II, COMMON OBJKUTS. 10d, 

No. III. PRINCIPLES of CLASSIFICATION. 
SUBSTANCES used in ARTS and 
MANUFACTURES, &c. Ils. 

No. IV. ANIMAL ard PLANT LIFK. By the 
Rev. THEODURE WOOD, F.E.S. 


1s. 4d. 

No. V. ANIMAL and PLANT LIFE. By the 
Rev. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S, 
1s, 6d. 








SCIENCE. 
Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 
vw. 


Translated and Edited by Professor J. 

Everett, D.C.U. Twelfth Edition, Revised 
throughout, copiously Illustrated, medium &yo 
cloth, 183.; in Parts, limp cloth, 43. 6d. each. 


Part I. Mechanics, &c. Part IIT. Flectricit 2. 
Part II. Heat. | Part IV. Sound & Tg 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy. A 
Text-Book of Elementary Physics. By Prefessor 
EversTr. New Edition, with numerous Llustra- 
tions, cloth, 4s, 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics, 
By Professor Kveretr. I lustrated by many 
oodeuts, Sixth Edition, Revised, cloth, 3:. 64, 


Earth Knowledge: a Text-Book of 
Physiography. By W. J. Harrison and H, 
. WAKEFIELD. Part I. Elementary, ls. 6) 
Part II, Advanced, 2:, : 


An Elementary Text-Book of Geolozy. 
By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.8.  Copivusiy 
Llustrated, cloth, 2s, 


Elementary Botany. By Joszrx W, 
Outver, Lecturer on Botany at the Birmisgban 
Midland Institute. Cloth, 2s. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By W. 
JEROME HARRISON and CHaries A. Wutr, 
Numerous Illustrations , cloth, 2s, 


The Arithmetic of etism anc 
nd 

ELEUTRICILTY. By ncematien Pipe 
Lecturer, Glasgow School Board. Ulvth, 2s. 6}. 


Light, Heat,and Sound. By Cuartrs 

= gg Roe gr ep Mernsng mene of the 
oolwi- ig ool. Ful li Ne 

Edition, cloth, 23. Pe ee 


Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical and 
Practical, With a Course of Chemical Analyss 
and a Series of Examples in Chemical Arithmetic. 
By Professor A. HumBoLpr Sexton, New 
Edition, cloth, 23. 6d. 


Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By 
Professor A. BERNTHSEN, Ph.D. Translated by 
GeorGe M‘Gowan, Ph.D., Demonstrator ja 
Chemistry, University College of North Wales 
Bangor, Cheaper Edition, cloth, 63. - 


An Blementary Text-Book of Physi- 
OLOGY. By J. M‘GrEGor-Kopertson, M.A, 
M.B. Numerous Illustrations, clovh, 43. _ 


Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics 
and HYDKOSTATIUs. By R. H. PINKERTON 
B.A., assiatant-Lecturer on Mathematics at the 
University College of South Wales. Second 
Edition, Kularged, cloth, 33. 6d. 


Theoretical Mechanics. By R. H. 
PINKERTON, B.A, (Uxon.), Aathor of “ E emer- 
tary Text-Book of Dynamics aud Hydrustatics,” 
New Edition, cloth, 23, 


An Elementary Text-Book of Applied 
MECHANICS. By Davip ALLAN Low, Heai- 
Master of the People’s Palace Technical Szhouis, 
Cloth, 2s, 


MATHEMATICS. 


First Mathematical Course. Com- 
prising Arithmetic, Algebra (to Simple Ea: 
tions), and the First Book of Euclid. W 
Answers, 2s.; without Answers, 1s, 92.3 
Answers, 6d. 


2.50, ‘ 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, With 

Notes, Exawple:, and Exercises, Arranged by 

A. E. Larne, M.A., Head-Master of stafford 

Grammar School. Books I. to VL., with XL, 

aud Appendix; and a wide Selection of Examin.- 
tion Papers. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Ph gg) ~ ae 61.; Book I., 1s.; IL, 

Le +. 1s,; IV., 61.; V. and VI. t 8.5 

XI ie, 62. 3 ogether, ls. ; 


Mathematical Wrinkles. Consisting oi 
Six Sets of London Matriculation Papers in 
Mathematics, with full Solutions, By Dr. W. 7. 
Kwnicut, Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Blackie’s Elementary Algebra. From 
Notation to Easy Quadratic Kqnations. Cloth, 
1s, 6d. With Answers, cloth, 2s, 

Algebra. Up to and including Progres- 
sions and Scales of Notation. By J. G. Kens, 
M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Algebraic Factors. How to Find Them 
and How to Use Them. Enlarged Edition. By 
Dr, W. T. Kyigut. Oloth, 2s, KEY, 33, 6d. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigono- 
METRY. By RK. H. Pinkerton, B.A. New 
Kdition, Revised and Extenied, cloth, 2s, 


Elementary Mensuration, Lines, Sur- 
er gg a SOLIDS, With numerous Exercises, 
clota, . 






*,* DETAILED CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS post-free on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


FOR THE 


EXAMINATIONS, 1892-1893. 


Prospectus of Messrs. Bell’s Books for the forthcoming Examinations sent, post-free, on application. 








UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATION. 


DECEMBER 12th, 1892, 
JUNIOR CANDIDATES. 

ENG. Notes on Shakespeare’s Henry 
Intreduction, Sammary, Notes (Etymwolog:cal and Explanatory , 
Aj pendices on Prosody, Grammatical Pecuiliarities, &. By T. 
Durr Barnett, B.A. 1s, 

LAT. Virgil—Asneid. Book II. Professor Conington’s 
Kdition, abridged. 1s, 6d. [Lower Form Series. 

Caesar—De Bello Gallico. Book I. English Notes by 


Grorae Lone, M.A., and Vocabulary by W. F. R. SHILLETO, M.A, 
1s, 6d. [Grammar School Classics. 
GK. Xenophon—Anabasis. Book II. Macmichael’s 
Edit:on, Revised by J. K. MetHuisn, M.A., Assistant-Master, St. 
Panl’s School, With Life, Itinerary, and Map, 1s. 6d. 
[Cambridge Texts with Notes, 


Euripides—Medea. Edited, with English Notes, by 
F, A. PaLer, M.A., LL.D. 18.6d TCambridge Texts with Notes. 
GER. Translation of Hauff’s Caravan. By Professor S. 
MENDEL. Bobn’s telect Library. 1s. 


SENIOR CANDIDATES. 
ENG. Notes on 9 gee Henry V. By T. Durr 
Barnett, B.A. (Lond.) 1s. 
LAT. Virgil—Asneid. Book If. Professor Conington’s Edition, 
abridged, 1s 6d. 
Horace— Odes. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. A. J. 
Macieask, M.A. 2s, 
Livy. Book XXI. Edited by Rev. L. Dowpatt, M.A., 
3s, 


6d. 
GK. Baripidse— Medea, Edited, with Notes, by F. A. 
Pater, M.A, LL.D. 1s. 6d. . ? 
Plato—The “Apology of Socrates. Edited, with 
Notes, by W. Wagner, Eleventh Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Homer. Books I.-VI. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. 
Pater, M.A., LL.D. 2s, 6d. 
FR. Moliere—Les Femmes Savantes. Notes by F. E. 
4. Gasc. e 
GER. Goethe—Hermann und Dorothea. Edited, with 
Notes, by E. Br11, M.A., and E, W6LFeL. 1s, 6d. (Translation in 
Bobn’s Library, 3s. 6d.) 
Hauff—The Caravan. Translated by Professor S. 
MENDEL, 1s, 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE HIGHER 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNE and DECEMBER, 1892, and JUNE, 1893, 


ENG. Notes on Shakespeare’ s King Lear, By T. Durr 
BarRnNeErTrT, A 1s, 
LAT. Virgil—Zneid. Book II. Abridged from Professor 
Conington’s Edition by Rev. J. G. Suepparp, D. L. 1s. 6d. 
Lucretius. Text only. Edited by H. A. J. Munro, 


M.A, 2. 
Livy. Book V. Edited, with Notes, by J. Prenpr- 
VILLE, 1s, 6d. 
GK. Sophocles—Antigone. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. 
Parry, M.A., LL.D. 1s. 6d. 
-—Electra. By the Same Editor. 1s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATION. 


JULY 12tk, 1892, 
JUNIOR CANDIDATES. 
ENG. Shakespeare—Merchant of Venice. Notes, Sum- 
; mary, Analysis, &., by fT. Durr BARNETT, B.A. (Lond.). 1s. 

LAT. Virgil—Asneid. Book III. Professor Conington’s 

Edition, abridged. 1s, 6d. [Lower Form Series. 
Caesar—De Bello Gallico. Edited, with Notes, by 
bo eae A. 4s, Or, Books I.-III., ls. 6d. Books IV. and 

Grammar Scho 1 Classics. 


GK. XENOPHON—ANABASIS. Book II. Macmichael’s 
Edition, Revised by J, E. MELHUISH, M.A , St. Paul’s School. Is. 64. 
Cambridge Texts with Notes, 


Euripides—Hecuba. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. 
Pavey, M.A., LL.D. 1s. 6d. [Cambridge Texts with Notes. 
SENIOR CANDIDATES, 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. An Explanatory and 


Bistoxical Treatise on the Book of Soanem Prayer. 
G. Humpsrer, B.D. sixth Edition, 


ENG, SHAKESPEARE—MERCHANT of VENICE. 
Nous by T. Durr Barnett, B.a. Lond. 


LAT. Ving. 2s BID. Book III. Cauitiiatees s Edition, 


abridged. 1s, ower Furm Series. 


[LL 
Livy—Book V. Edited, with Notes, by J. PRENDEVILLE. 


Caesar—De pollo Gallico. Edited by Grorcr 
4 Lone, M.A. Or, Books I..1II., 1s. 6d, ; Books 1V. and V., 1s. 6d. 
GK. Euripides—Hecuba. Edited by F, A. Pater, LL.D. 


Xenophon—Anabasis. Macmichael’s Edition, Revised 
E. Mseruvuisx. Book I., 1s. 6d.; Books II. and Ill, 1s, 6d, 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION BOARD. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE BXAMINATION, JULY lith, 1892. 
Horace. Edited, —_— Notes, by the late Rev. A. J. 
MaciEaneE, M.A. 3s. 6d 


V. Containing 





OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE.—(Continued.) 
LAT. Livy— Books I. and II. Edited by J. Prenpevitie- 
3S. each 
Terence—Phormio and Andria. Edited by W. 
Waaner, B.D. 1s. 6d. each 
Virgil—Aneid. Books III. and IV. and Books V. and 
I. Professor ContneTon’s Edition, abridged. 1s. 6d. each 
GK. Euripides—Medea. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. 
Patry, M.A., LL.D. 1s. 64. 
Hercules Furens. Edited, with Notes, by F-. 
A. Patey, M.A., LL.D. 1s 
Aristophanes. Edited - ‘H. A. Hotpen, LL.D. The 
Acharniaas, 23s, The Knights. 1s. 64. 
th Acharnians. Edited byF. A. Parry, M.A., 
4s. 6d, 
Sophocles—Oedipus Coloneus. Edited, with 
Notes, by F. A Pater, M.A., LL 1s. 6d. 
Plato's Apology and Grito. Edited by W. Wacner, 


Thuspdiaee-The History of the Peloponnesian 
War. Edited, with Notes, by the late RICHARD SHILLETO, 
Feliow of St. Peter’s College. Cambridge. Book il. 8vo, 5s, 6d. 
FR. Moliere—Les Precieuses Ridicules and Les 
Fourberies de Scapin. Edited, with Notes and Arguments, 
by F. E, A. Gasc. 64. each. 5 ; 
Corneille—Polyeucte. Edited, with Notes and Argu- 
ments, by F. E. A. Gasc, 
GER. Moser—Der Bibliothekar. Edited, with Notes, by 
z Professor F, Lange, Pb.D. Second Edition, 2s, 6d. 
ENG. Notes on Shakespeare’s Tempest and Julius 
Caesar. With Analysis, Summary, Notes (Etymological and 
ona par Grammatical Peculiarities, Prosody, &., by T. 
Durr BarnatTt, B.A. 1s. each, y A 
ITAL. (For Girls.) Dante—The Purgatorio. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text of Bianchi printed on the same 
page, and Explauatory Notes. By W.8. DuapaLe. 5s, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
MATRICULATION AND DEGREES IN ARIS, 1892.93. 
MATRICULATION. 
JUNE, 1892. 


LAT. ViTFiLL Protenor” Books V. and VI. and Books VII. and 
III. Professor Conington’s Edition, abridged. 2 vols, 1s, 6d, 








GK. Xenophon—Ansbasis. Book IV. Macmichael’s Edi- 
tion. Revised by J. E. Me tuuisn, M.A., A-sistant-Master at St. 
Paul’s School, With Life, Itinerary, and Maps. 1s, 6d 
JANUARY, 1893. 
LAT. Horace—Odes. Edited by Rev. A. J. Macmicnaen, 
M.A. 2s, 


JUNE, 1893. 
LAT. Cicero—De Senectute. Edited by George Lone, M.A. 
1s, 6d. 


GK. Xenophon—Anabasis. Book I. 
Edition. Revised by J. E, MpLtuuisH, M.A. 1s, 
INTERMEDIATE. 
JULY, 1892. 
LAT. Horace—Satires. Macleane’s Edition, with Notes. 2s. 
GK. Euripides—Ion. Dr. Paley’s Edition, with Notes. 2s. 
[Cambridge Texts, with Notes. 
ENG. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 1780-1784. Napier’s 
Edition in Bobn’s Library. hey Ill.and IV. 3s. 6d. each, 
JULY, 159 
LAT. Livy. eek V. Edited, with Notes, by J. PRENDEVILLE. 


Ovid— Fasti. Books III. and IV. Edited by F. A. 
Pauey, M.A., LL.D. Is. 6d. 
GK. Aeschylus—Prometheus Vinctus. Edited by F. A. 
‘ALEY, Ils. 6d, 
ENG. Shakespeare—Hamlet. Notes by T. Durr Barnerr, 
BA. (London). 1s. ea we . 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici. Edited 
by Stuon WILKIN. 33s. 6d. 
B.A. OCTOBER, 1892, 


LAT. Juvenal—The Satires. Edited by Herman Prior, 
M.A. 33. 6d, 


ENG. Shakespeare—King Lear. Notes by T. Durr 
BarnstTT, B.A. (London), ls. 
OOTOBER, 1893. 
LAT. Virgil—ZZneid. Books I-IV. Conington’s Edition, 
avridged by the Rev. J. G. Sueprarp, D.C.L. 4s. 6d. 
GK. Sophocles—Philoctetes. Edited by F. A. Parry. 
2s. Gd. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
PUPILS’ CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1892. 

ENG. Notes on Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
With Introduction, Summary, Notes (Ecymoiogical and Explana- 
tory), Prosody, Grammatical Peculiarities, &. By T. Durr 
BaxgnyetT, B.A. (Lond.) 1s. “ 

LAT. Caesar—De Bello Gallico. Books I. to III., or 
Bvuoks IV. and V, With Lone’s Notes. 1s. 6d. 

Livy. Book V. Notes by J. PRENDEVILLE. Is. 6d. 

Virgil—AZneid. Book I. Professor Conrneron’s 
Euition, Abridg: d, with Vocabulary, ls. 6.1. 

Virgil—AZneid. Books III. and IV. Conrtneron’s 
Edition. Abridged, ls. 6i. 

Horace—Odes. Macteann’s Notes. Is. 6d. 

GK. Euripides—Hecuba. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. 
Pater, M.A., LL D. 1s. 6d. 

Xenophon—Anabasis. Book II. MacmicHazu’s 
Ecition. Revised by J. E. MELHUISH. 1s. 6d. 


Macmichae?’s 
6d. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 347, 


will be published on JANUARY 16th. 


ConrTENTS, 
Ox¥FORD BEFORE THE REFORMATION, 
HarFiz. 
THe Water Surrpiy or Lonpon, 
M morrs OF BARON DE MaRBoT, 
Horace, 
History OF BOOKSELLING 
Diary OF A SPANISA GRANDE, 
A TEACHING UNIVERSITY FoR LONDON. 
PARLIAMENTARY AND ELECTION PROSPECTS, 


SPNOM Pedy 





With 19 Coloured Maps and 98 Illustrationsand Diagrams (380 pp.), crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE REALM OF NATURE: 
An Outline of Physiography. 


By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc. Edin. 


Being the New Volume of MOURRAY’S UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS, 
Edited by Professor KNIGHT. 


CONTENTS. 

The Study of Nature—The Substance of Nature—Energy, the Power of Nature 
—The Earth a Spinning Ball— The Earth a Planet—The Solar System Universe— 
‘The Atmosphere—Atmospheric Phenomena—Climates of the World—The Hydro- 
sphere—The Bed of the Oceans—The Crust of the Earth—Action of Water on the 
Land—The Record of the Rocks—The Continental Area—Life and Living Crea- 
tures—Man in Natare, 


Medium 8vo, £2 2s, 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY, 
Setting forth the Origin and History of the Christian 
Hymns of all Ages and Nations. 


Edited by JOHN JULIAN, M.A,, 
Vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield. 


1 vol, (1,616 pp.) 


** One of the most remarkable books wh'ch has ever issued from the press.”— 
Daily News, 


“‘A triumph of typography as well as of erudition.””—Standard. 


Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
WACE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1879. 
By HENRY WACE, D.D. 


Crown gvo, 23. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


A Text-Book Prepared under the Authority of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. 


By W. FREAM, LL.D. 
450 pp., with 200 Illustrations, 


Beautifully Illustrated, with 96 Woodcuts, Mups, &c., medium Svo, 12s. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
A Popular Account of their Construction, Development, 
Management, and Appliances, 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 





With Maps and Illustrations, royal 8vo, 21s, 


ADVENTURES AMIDST THE 
EQUATORIAL FORESTS 


AND 
RIVERS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


Also in the West Indies and the Wilds of Florida. 
To which is added “ JAMAICA REVISITED.” 


By H. VILLIERS STUART of DROMANA, 
Author of “Egypt after the War,” &c, 


London : JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities Capen by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODIUALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


YU Fetsiae and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 





The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill oagmngg | igpnieee on receipt of two stamps, or 
an quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 


Oentral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 


Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE. 

TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES, GOD’S 
FOOL, by MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
and AUNT ANNE, by an ANONY- 
MOUS AUTHOR, commence in_ the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
January, 1892. Now ready. 


NEW WORKS. 








THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


MRS. FRANK GRIMWOODS 
NARRATIVE OF HER ESCAPE 


FROM THE 


SCENE OF THE RECENT 
MUTINY IN MANIPUR 


Is now ready, in demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illus trations, 15s. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, 
By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


JOHN LEECH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. 


By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait by Millais,5 Etchings on Steel, and upwards 
of 100 Illustrations, 26s. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





NOTICE.—The New Novel by Miss F. M. PEARD, the Author 
of “His Cousin Betty,” “ Paul’s Sister,” Sc., is ready this 
day in 2 vols. It is entitled 


THE BARONESS. 


By the AUTHOR of “The FAWCETTS and GARRODS.” 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By Augusta A. 


Varty-SmitH. In 3 vols. crown Svo. 


“The book is strong, interesting, and original, and will be widely read and 
appreciated. It is strikingly dramatic, and the story never flags for a moment, 
and is human to its very depths. It shows the strength of a man with the 
tenderness of a woman, and its pictures of Cumberland farm-life are inimitable.’’ 
—Manchester Courier, 


By the AUTHOR of “CUT ADRIFT.” 
JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By Albany de Fon- 
BLANQUE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“A crisply written novel which abounds in thrilling mysteries which the author 
gradually unravels with remarkable ease......A really clever work.’’—Morning 
Post, 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 


q Daughter of Heth. 


William  Wlack. 
2s. 6d. 


Being the First Volume of the New Popular and Revised 
Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Complete Works. In choice 
cloth binding, with Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 


The Six-Shilling Edition of all Mr. Black’s Novels can still be obtained, 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 
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MR. MURRAY’S SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 
Edited by Professor KNIGHT. 
Now ready. 

The Realm of Nature: a Manual of 
Physiography. By Huau Roxsert MILL, Uni- 
versity of E‘inburgh. With 19 Coloured Maps 
and 68 Illust7 ations, 5s. 

The Use and Abuse of Money. By 
Dr. W. Cunn1nGuaM, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Economic Science, 
Kinz's College, London. 3s. 

The Fine Arts. By Professor 
Batpwin Brown, University of Edinburgh. 
Wit! Illustrations, 3s. 6d. é 

English Colonization and Empire. 
By A. CaLpeEcortt, Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Coloured Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By 
Prof. Knrant, University of St. Andrews. 33, 6d. 

In the Press. 

French Literature. By H. G. Krenz, 
Wadham College, Oxford. | 

The Elements of Ethics. By Jonn 
H. MurrukFap, Balliol College, Oxford, Lecturer 
on Moeral Science, Royal Holloway College. 

The Study of Animal Life. By J. 
ArtHvr THOMSON, University of Edinburgh, 
Numerous Illustrations. 

Other Volumes will follow at regular intervals, Full 
details sent on application to the Publisher, 








Little Arthur’s Histories. 


England. From the Earliest Times, 
Continued down to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts, 1s. 6d. 
France. From the Earliest Times to the 
Fallof the 2nd Empire Maps and Woodcu's, 2s, 6d. 


Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 


England. From the First Invasion by the 
Romans down to the year 1830, 100 Woodcuts, 33. 6d. 

France. From the Conquest of Gaul 
by Ceesar down to 1878. 70 Woodcuts, 33. 6d. ; 

Germany. From the Invasion by Marius 
to 1880. 50 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


Eton College Books. 


The Eton Latin Grammar. An entirely 
New Work for Advanced Students. By F. H. 
Rawtitns, M.A., and W. R. Ince, M.A. 6s. 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. 
By A. C. Arneer, M.A., and H. G. WINTLE, M.A. 
3s 6d. Also, by the Same Editors: 

*A First Latin Exercise-Book. Adapted 
to the above Grammar. 2s, 

The Eton Horace, The ODES, 
EPODKES. and CARMEN SZCULARE. With 
Notes by F. W. CorNIsH. Maps, crown 8vo, 63. 

*Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. 
P. Rouse aud A. CocksHortT. : Crown 8vo, 3s. 

*Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. By 
Rev. T. Datton, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Standard School Books. 


Elements of Agriculture: a Text- 
Book preparei under the Authority of the R.A. 
Society of England, by W. Fream, LL.D. 200 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 

Electricity: the Science of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By E. M. Carttarp, With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Invisible Powers of Nature. 
Some Elementary Lessons in Physical Science 
for Young Beginners, By E. M. CatLuarD, 6s. 

The Queen’s Commission: How to 
Prepare for It, How to Obtain It, and How to 
Use It. With Practical Information on the 
Cost and Prospects of a Military Career, By 
Captain G. J. YouneHusBaND. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. 
Edited by W. MorranT Baxer and V. D, Hagris, 
Illustrations, 14s. 

A Dictionary of Place - Names. 
Giving their Derivations. With Introduction by 
Joun 8, Bracke. 7s. 

A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. 
With Analysis and Vocabulary. By Professor 
8S. LeatHEs. 7s. 6d. 

Newth’s First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 
A New Edition. By Professor Martin Duncan. 
600 Illustrations, 9s, 








DR. SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


YOUNG BEGINNER’S LATIN COURSE. 
A NEW SERIES. 
I, First Latin Book. Grammar, Easy 
Questions, Exercis« s,and Vocabularies. 2s, 
II. Second Latin Book. An Easy 
Latin Reading-Book, with Analysis of 
Sentences, 2s, 
III. Third Latin Book. Easy Exer- 
cises on the Syntax, with Vocabularies. 2s. 
PRINCIPIA SERIES. 
Principia Latina. *Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 3s, 6d. 
*Appendix to Part I, Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. <A First Latin Reading- 
Book. 3s. 6d. [Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. A First Latin Verse- 


*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 
3s. 6d 
*Part V. Short Tales and Anec- 


dotes for Translation into Prose, 3s. 
Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller Latin Grammar. 3s. 6d. 
Latin-English Vocabulary to Phzdrus, 
Cornelins Nepos, and Ceesar’s Gallic War. 3s. 6d. 
A Child’s First Latin Book. Com- 
prising a Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, 
Adjectives,and Verbs. ByT.D. Hau. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition, 2s. 
Tacitus: Germania, Agricola, and First 
Book of the Annals. With Notes, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 








GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Greca, *Part I. Grammar, 


Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 3s. 6d. 


*Appendix to Part I, Additional 


Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


*Part II. A Greek Reading-Book. 
3s, 6d. 


*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. 


Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 


Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


*English Grammar. With Exercises. 
3s. 6d. 


*Primary English Grammar. With 
Exercises and Questions, 1s. 

Primary History of Britain. From 
the Earliest Times down to 188), New and 


thoroughly Revised Edition. 
(430 pp.), 2s. 6d, 


Modern Geography. 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 
English Composition. 


Exercises. 3s. 6d. 


Coloured Map 


Examples and 


| FRENCH COURSE. 


| French Principia. *Part I. Grammar, 


| Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 


| for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
*Appendix to Part I.  Additionah 


Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


*Part II. A French Reading-Book ; 


with Etymological Dictionary. 4s, 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 


Students’ French Grammar. With an 
Introduction by M. Litrré. 6s, 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s, 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 


German Principia. *Part I. Grammar, 
| Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Con- 
| versation, 33, 6d. 


*Part II. Reading-Book; with Dic- 
tionary. 3s. 6d, 
For 


Practical German Grammar. 
Advanced Students, 3s, 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 
Italian Principia. *Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 3s, 6d. 


*Part II. An Italian Reading-Book. 
3s. 6d. 











MURRAY’S STUDENTS’ MANUALS. —~.. 6a. exch vor. 


The Student’s Hume; a History of 
England from the Earliest Times to the Revolu- 
tion in 1688, Thoroughly Revised Edition, con- 
tinued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By the late 
Professor J. S. BREWER. Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts (830 pp.) 

99 In Three Divisions, 2s, 6d. each. Part I,—B.C. 


55-4.D. 1485. Part II,—A.D. 1485-1688, Part 
III.—1688-1878, 
Modern Europe. From the Fall of Con- 


stantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. By R. Loner. 
Europe during the Middle Ages. By 
HENRY HALLAM, 

Constitutional History of England. 
Henry VII.—George II. By Henry Hatiam. 
Old Testament History. By Purp 

SmitH, With Maps and Woodcuts. 
New Testament History. By Parr 
Smit. With Maps and Woodcuts. 


Ancient History. To the Conquests of. 


Alexander the Great. Woodcuts, 
Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols. L, 

A.D. 30-1003 ; II., 1003-1614. Woodcuts. 
English Church History. 3 vols. L., 


596-1509 ; II., 1509-1717 ; I1I., 1717-1884. By Canon 
PErry, 





History of Greece. To the Roman Con- 
quest. By Dr. Wa. SmitH. Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts, 


History of Rome. To the Establishment 
of the Empire. By Dean LippELL. Coloured Maps 
and Woodcuts. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By Dr. Wm. Smite. Wood- 
cuts, 

History of France. To the Fall of the 
Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis. Coloured Maps 
and Woodcuts, 

Ancient Geography. By Canon Brvay. 
Woodcuts. 

Modern Geography. By Canon Bevan. 


Woodcuts. 
Geography of British India. By Dr. 
Its Origin and 


GEORGE SMITH. Maps. 
English Language. 
Growth. By GrorGe P. Marsu. 
English Literature. With Biographical 
Notices of the Authors. By T. B. SHaw. 
By 


Specimens of English Literature. 
Moral Philosophy. By Dr. Fiemine, 


T. B. SHaw. 5s. 


DR. SMITH’S 


SMALLER HISTORIES. 
England. From the Earliest Times to 


1887. New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with 
a agian Maps, 14 Plans, and 68 Woodcuts, 16mo 
3s . 


| Scripture History. Continued down to 
A.D. 70. With 40 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

| Ancient History. Down to the Con- 

| quests of Alexander the Great. With 70 Illustra- 
tions, 16mo, 3s. 6d 


Ancient Geography. With 30 Illustra- 
tions, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

Modern Geography. Physical and 

To the Establishment of the 


Political. 16mo, 2s. 6d, 
Rome. 

Empire. With Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations, 
16mo, 3s. 6d, 


Greece. To the Roman Conquest. With 
Coloured Maps and 74 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 





| Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ 
Schools and Young Persons, With 90 Woodcuts, 
| 16mo, 3s, 6d, ‘ 3 

| English Literature. With Lives of 


| our Chief Writers, 16mo, 32, 6d. 
|Specimens of English Literature. 
| To be used with the foregoing book. 16mo, 3s, 6a. 


* Keys to these Works supplied to authent'cated tecchers on writt2n application, 


*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 
London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street, W. 
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CLARENDON 


CLASSICAL 


CICERO.— INTERESTING and 
DESCKIPTIVE PASSAGES, With Notes by 
H. Watrorp, M.A. In 3 Parts, Third Edition. 
Complete, 43. 6d. ; separately, 1s. 6d. each Part. 


— SELECT ORATIONS. (For 
Echools.) With Notes, &c., by J. R. Krna, M.A., 
Editor of “Cicero,’’ ‘‘ Philippics,’’ &c, Second 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 


— IN Q. CHCILIUM DIVINA- 
TIO and IN C. VERKREM ACTIO PRIMA. 
Limp, ls. 6d, 

“A masterly work.”—School Guardian. 


PRO ROSCIO. Edited, with 
~~ Notes, by St. Gzor@e Stock, M.A. 


3s, 
CATILINE ORATIONS. 
re ey English Notes, by E. A. Urcort, 


— SELECTED LETTEBS. (For 
Schools.) With Notes by the late C. 
PricuarpD, M.A., and E, BR. BERNARD, wa. 
Second Edition, 3s. 


HORACE.—The ODES, CARMEN 
og gm and EPODKS. With a Commentary 
y E.C. WICKHAM, M.A, Second Edition, 6s. 
sa Secuenty the best school Horace in existence.”’— 
Saturday Review. 


HORACE.— SELECTED ODES. 
With Notes for the Use of the Fifth Form by E.O. 
bem M.A. 2s. 


JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN 
SATIRES. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. H Pearson, M.A., and H. A. Strona, M.A., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. Part I, 3s.; Part II., 3s. 6d. 


LIV Y.—SELECTIONS. (For 
Schools.) With Notes and Maps by H. Lrr- 
Warner, M.A. In 3 Parts, limp, each 1s. 6d. 


LIVY.— BOOKS V.-VII. With 
Introduction and Notes by A. R. Crver, B.A. 
Second Edition, Revised by P. E. Matueson, M.A. 
5s. Book V., 2s. 64. 


LIV Y.—BOOKS XXI.-XXIII. 
With Introduction and Notes by M. T. TatHam, 
M.A. 4s.6d. (Books XXI. and XXIII. separately, 
2s. 6d. each.) 

“A thoroughly good school-book.’’—Saturday Review 


OVID.—SELECTIONS. (For the 
Use of Schools ) With Notes, &c., by W. Ramsay, 
M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Second 
Edition, 5s, 

OVID’S TRISTIA.—BOOK I. With 
Notes, &c., by 8. G. OWEN, B.A. Second Edition, 








3s. 6d. 
“A thoroughly scholarly edition.””—Classical Renew. 


— BOOK III. With Notes. By 
the Same Editor. 2s. 


PLAUTUS.—CAPTIVI. With In- 
troduction and Notes by W. M. Linpsay, M.A. 


2s. 6d. 
** An excellent school-book.’’-—Guardian. 


PLAUTUS.—-TRINUMMUS. 
With Notes, &., by C. E. FreEman, M.A., and 
A. SLOMAN, M.A. ‘Bs. 


PLINY.—_SELECTED LETTERS. 
¥' ey By the late O. E, Pricwarp, 
. and E, R, Bernarp, M.A. Third Edi- 

tion, 3s, 


SALLUST.—BELLUM CATILI- 
NARIUM et JUGURTHINUM. 
duction and Nu tes by W. W. Capes, M.A. 4s. 6d 

“Thorovghly sound ona useful.”—Guardian. 


TACITUS.—ANNALS. BOOKS I.- 
IV. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, for 
the Use of Schools and Junior Students, by 
Henry Furneaux, M.A. 5s, 
rately, 2s, 


STANDARD CLASS-BOOKS. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By G. G. Ramsay, M.A., 


Vol. I., containing Syntax, Kxercises, with Notes, 


LL.D. Third Edition, 
Vocabulary, &. 48. 6d. 


“Those who are in search of a good manual of Latin prose can hardly do better 
than tuke Professor Kamsay for their guide.””—Saturday Review. 


HENSLEY.—The SCHOLAR’S ARITHMETIC. 2s. 6d. 
—— Answers to Examples in ‘‘ The Scholar’s Arithmetic.” 


1s, 6d. 


—— The SCHOLAR’S ALGEBRA. 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID REVISED. Contaiving the Essentials of the 


Elements of Plane Geometry, as given by Euclid in his — 8ix Books. 
Edited by K. C. J. Nixon, M.A. Second Edition, crown 8yo, 
Bold separately, as follows :—Book I., 1s.; Books I.-IV., : 3 * Books I,-IL., 


1s. 6d. ; Books V.-VL., 3s. 


FISHER.—CLASS-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. By W. W. 


FisHeEr, M.A., F.C.8 


HAMILTON and BALL.—BOOK-KEEPING. By Sir R.G.C. 


HamIttTon and JouN BALL. 


2s, 
Ruled Exercise Books, 1s. 6d. each ; for the Preliminary Course only, 4d. 





Book I., sepa- 


With Intro- | 






PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


TEXTS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


TERENCE.—ANDRIA. With 
Notes, &., by . E. Freeman, M.A., and A. 
Sioman, M.A. 

“The best oe edition of the ‘ Andria’ yet 
published,’’—Athenzum, 
TERENCE.—ADELPHI. With 

Notes, &c, for the Higher Forms of Pablic 
Schools. By the Rev. A. Stoman, M.A, 33, 

“ An excellent edition.”’—Spectator. 
TERENCE.—PHORMIO. Edited, 

with Notes, &., by the Same. 3a. 

TIBULLUS and PROPERTIUS. 
—SELECTIUNS. With Introdaction and Notes 
by G. G. Ramsar, M.A. 6s, 

os The notes are copious, clear, and sensible,”"— 


Classical Review. 
VIRGIL. — ZBNEID. Text and 


Notes. Edited by T. L. Papritton, M.A., and 
A. E. Haren, M.A. In 4 Parts, 33, each. Part Ie 
Books I.-III.; Part IL, IV.-VI.; Part III., VII.- 
IX.; Part IV., X.-XII. 
I R GIL.—-BUCOLICS and 
GEORGIOS. By the Same Editors. 3s. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—BUCOLICS. Edited by 
C. 8. Jerram, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—ANEIDI. By the Same 
Editor. 1s. 6d. 

VIRGIL. —NEID IX. BY A. E. 
Haiau, M.A. 1s. 6d.; in 2 Parts, 2s. 

ZSCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS 
BOUND. (For Schools.) With Notes, &., by 
A. O. Prickarp, M.A, 2s. 

ASSCHYLUS. With Introduction 
and Notes by ARTHUR Si1pawicx, M.A. Each 3s. 


AGAMEMNON. Third Edition, 


Revised. 

* Admirably adapted for the purpose for which it 
is intended,’’—Athenzum, 

CHOEPHOROI. 

“Will abundantly supply the requirements of any 
ordinary student.’’—Spectator, 

EUMENIDES. 

The work is good and solid, and represents the 
judgments of an acute scholar.’ ” Guardian. 
ARISTOPHANES. InSingle 

Plays. Edited, with Engiish Notes, Introduc- 
tions, &c., by W. W. Merry, D.D. 3:2. each. 

ACHARNIANS. Third Edition. 

ee Quite sustains Mr. Merry’s high reputation as a 
scholar.’’— Cambridge Review. 

The CLOUDS. Third Edition. 

“© The notes seem to leave no difficulty unexplained.”’ 
—Spectator. 

The FROGS. Second Edition. 

* An excellent school edition.”’—Atheneum. 

The KNIGHTS. Second Edition. 

“kxcellently fitted to the needs of sixth-form 
boys.”’—Saiurday Review. 


The BIRDS. 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES. — IPHIGENIA in 
TAURIS. By C.S. Jerram, M.A. 3s. 

— HERACLEIDZA. Edited by 
the Same. 33s. 

— HELENA. Bythe Same. 3s. 

— ALCESTIS. Edited by the 
Same, 2s, 6d, 

—— HECUBA. Edited by C. H. 
RussELu, M.A. 2s. 6 

— MEDEA. Edited by C. B. 
HEBERDEN, M.A. 2s. 


CYCLOPS. Edited by W. E. 


Lona, M.A. 2s. 6 
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DEMOSTHENES. — ORATIONS 
AGAINST PHILIP. Edited, with introdu:tion 
be ae dl Eve._rs ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. 

d P. E. Eson, M.A. Vol. I.: Tie FIRST 
PHILIPPIO. a OLYNTHIACS, I-11. 33, 
Vol. Il.: D& PACK, PHILIPPIC If. DE 
CHERSONESO, PHILIPPIC III. 4s. 6d. 

“A model of what a school bovk-should be.”— 
Academy. 


HERODOTUS.—SELECTIONS 
from. Edited, with Introducti»n, Notes, anda 
Map, by W. WwW. Merry, D.D. . 6d. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. BOOKSI.-XII. 
(For Schools.) With an Intr.duction, a brief 
Homeric Grammar, and Notes, by D. B. Monro, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Vorrected, 6s. 


— BOOKS XITI.-XXIV. 6s. 


“THE edition for English schvots.’’—Guardian. 


— ILIAD. BOOK XXI. With 
Notes, &., by H. Hartstong, M A. Is. 6d, 


ODYSSEY. BOOKS I.-XII. 
Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and Synopsis 
of Homeric Forms, by W. W. Merry, D.D. 
Forty-fifth Thousand, 53. 
BOOKS I, and It, limp, 1s. 61. each, 
““Mr. Merry's editions have revolutionised the 
study of Homer throughout the country.”—Ox/ford 
Magazine. 


BOOKS VII.-XII. 3s. 
— ——— XII.-XXIV. Second 


LYSIAS. —EPITAPHIOS. Edited, 


_ < “oemmenes and Notes, by F. J. Sx “LL, 


LUGIAN. —VERA HISTORIA. 
(For og mg By C. 8S. Jerram, M.A. Second 
Kdition, 1s. 64. 

PLATO.—MENO. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes  * -_ Gror@e Stock, M.A. 
Second Edition. 23. 6d. 

— APOLOGY. Second Edition. 


By the Same Editor. 2s. 6d, 


— CRITO. By the Same Editor. 
23. [Just published. 
** At all points well equipped.””—Scotsman. 


SOPHOCLES. (For the Use of 
Schools.) Kdited by L. CampsBE.Lt, M.1., and E, 
ABBOTT, M.A. New Edition, 2 vols., 10s. 61, 
Also in Single Plays, limp:--OE VIPU3 TYRAN- 
NOS, 23.; AJAX, 2s.; ELECTRA, 23.; OEDI- 
PUS COLONEDS, ls. 9d.; TRACHINIAE, 23.; 
ANTIGONE, 1s, 9d.; PHILOCTETES, 2s. 








THEOCRITOS. (For Schools.) 
With Notes. By H. Krnaston, D D. (late Snow). 
Fourth Edition, 4s. 6d. 

XENOPHON. — SELECTIONS. 


(For Schools.) With Notesan: Mays By J.8. 
Puripotts, B.C.L. Fourth Edition, 3s, 6d. 
— EASY SELECTIONS. (For 

Junior Classes) With a Vocabulary, Notes, and 
Maps. By J. S. Puivpotts, B.C.u., and C. 8. 
JeRRAM, M.A. Third Kdition, 35 6d. 5 
— ANABASIS. BOOKII. With 
Notes and Map, By C. 8. Jerram, M.A. 2s. 
— ANABaSIS. BOOKS I. and 
Itl. By J. MarsHaLt, M.A. 2s. 6d. each, 
— VOCABULARY to the ANA- 
BASIS. By the Same. Is, 6d, 
— CYROPAEDIA. BOOK I. 
With Introduction and Notes. By C. Brae, D.D. 


2s, 
“A decided snccess.”"—Athenzum, 
— BOOKS IV.-V. 2s. 6d. 
HELLENICA. BOOKS I.-II. 
With introduction aud Notes, By G, E. Unper- 
HILL, M. it Extra fea. 8vo, 3 ‘ 
— ME MORA BILIA. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, &¢@ By J. 
MarsHaLL, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4;. 61. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s., witha Portrait of the Author. 


ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN AGE.—HORACE 
and the ELEGIAC POETS. By W. Y. Setrar, M.A., LL.D., late Professor 
of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, formeriy Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. With a Memoir of the Author by ANDREW LANG, 
Merton College, Oxford. 

Already published, by the Same Author :— 
ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSYAN AGE,—VIRGIL. 
ROMAN PORTS of the REPUBLIC, 3rd Edition. 


M.A, 


2nd Editiou. 9s, 
10s, 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 


NEW PART—CLASSICAL SERIES, PART VII. 
Crown 4to, stiff covers, 7s. 6d. 
COLLATIONS from the HARLEIAN MS. of CICERO, 
2682. By ALBERT C, CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s Volleze, Oxtord. Witu 
a Fac-simile ot the Manuscript. 
ALSO PUBLISHED by HENRY FROWDE, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 
HAROLD: a Drama in Four Acts; and other Poems, 


ARTHUR GRAY BoTLeER, Fellow and Tator of Oriel College, Uxford. 


By 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Printed by Joun Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘‘Srecrator”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, § 
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